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Nores on tHE Srace 1N} MiIsce.vanea. 
Pass axp Loxpox. Histortc ARrcuf#OLoGy AND 
Current Literature :— Science :— 
Strauss’ Life of Jesus. Belgic Colonies. 
O’Shea's Spain. Mill and Comte. 
Munby 5 Foems. Bourguignon’s Cattle Plague. 
Rennie’s Peking. Scientific Notes. 
New Novels :— Proceedings of Foreign Aca- 
Running the Gauntlet. demies. 
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The Cypresses. Meetings for Next Week. 
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The Word “ Viking :” Joseph} Music :— 
Brown. Wanted a Concert Hall. 
Rocee AscnamM. Musical Notes. 


LONDON: 2% TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN. 





ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 

MR. J. ROTIISCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 

—_ will receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
eview. 








SATURDAY, CONCERT and PROMENADE. — Mdlle. 
SAROLTA, Signor STAGNO, and Mr. SANTLEY (his last 
appeeranee prior to his departure for Milan). Programme in- 
cludes Symphony E flat, Mozart ; Overture, “ Ruy Blas,” Men- 
delssohn ; Selection from Baliet, ‘‘L’ile Enchantée,” A. 8. 
Sullivan. Concert on this occasion wiil commence at } to 3. 


Admission—Half a Crown; or Free by new-system Guinea 
Season Ticket, admitting until 30th November, 1866. Reserved 
Stalls, Half-a-Crown, at Crystal Palace, 


Norr.—Stations are opened this day at Denmark Hill, Peckham 
Rye, and Honor Oak, to the High Level Station, opposite the 
Centre Transept. 





RYSTAL PALACE. — MR. SANTLEY 


at THIS DAY’S CONCERT.—His Last Appearance. 





NIVERSITY HALL, 14, BROWNS- 
WOOD PARK, STOKE NEWINGTON, N.—Principal, 


the REV. WILLIAM KIRKUS, LL.B.; assisted by expe- 
rienced Masters in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Modern 


or Eastern Languages. Gentlemen receive a thorough Educa- 
tion in all Branches, and the most careful special attention is 
_ to the Preparation of Candidates for University and Civil 
Service Examinations, and the Preliminary Arts Examinations 
for Law and Medical Students.—For all Partic apply to 
the Rev. W. Kirxvus, 14 Brownswood Park, Stoke Newington, 
London, N.—A limited number of Boarders can be received. 





4{\ERMANY.—Mkz. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, — been appointed Agent for yo and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 


orwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





RUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 


Berlin Agents for Tue Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10 r Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Tur Reaper, 

receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communications 
for the Editor. 


NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 


Brothers, 175 Mount Road, Madras, will register names of 
‘Subscribers on account of Tae Reaper. Annual Subscription, 


-including postage, 13 rupees. 





ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 
TEREST, without the expense of Life Assurance or Pre- 
liminary fees.—The REAL and PERSONAL ADVANCECOM. 
PANY (Limited) ADVANCES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
ree by instalments, upon personal security, bills of sale, 
eposits of deeds, leases, &c. ; absolute reversions, warehousing 
of goods, or dock warrants. Persons desirous of buying a house 
to live in can have the whole amount advanced for a term of 
years. Bills discounted. Forms gratis.—2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. . J. HARVEY, Secretary. 





HOLESALE MANUFACTURED 
STATIONERY BUSINESS FOR SALE. Goodwill, 
Stock, and Plant, £500, or a Partner with £1,000 treated with. 
Gentlemanly occupation, and previous knowledge unnecessary. 
—Apply to Mr. Samuer, Solicitor, 3 Gray’s Inn Square, W.C. 


OPULAR SCIENCE REVIEW—FULL 
PRICE will be GIVEN for the FIRST NUMBER. Clean 

o ies ; Cut or Uncut.—-ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Picca- 
7. 








[JNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Notice is hereby given that the next Half-yearly Examination 
for ‘MATRICULATION in this University will commence on 
MONDAY, the 8th of JANUARY, 1856. 


Every Candidate is required to transmit his Certificate of Age 
to the med Burlington House, London, W.), at least four- 
teen days before E 





e commencement of the Examination. 
Candidates who pass the Matriculation Examination are en- 


titled to proceed to the ees conferred by the University in 
Science, Laws, and Medicine : and are exempt (1) from 
the Entrance Examination otherwise imposed on Candidates 


for admission to the Royal Military College at Sandhurst ; (2) 
from those Examinations of which every Medical Student now 
commen his professional studies is required to have passed 
some one ; (3) from the Preliminary Examination otherwise im- 

by the College of Surgeons on Candidates for its Fellow- 
ship ; and (4) from those Examinations of which it is necessary 
for every person entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an 
Attorney fy have passed some one—such as Matriculate in the 
First Division being entitled to the additional exemption from 


one year's Service. 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., 
November 25, 1865. Registrar. 





ESTIMONIAL to PROFESSOR 
MASSON.—PAST and PRESENT STUDENTS of UNI- 
VERSITY COLLEGE who are desirous of contributing to this 
Testimo: are requested to send in their Subscriptions to the 
Treasurer, Turopore Wareruovse, Esq., 10 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, before the 15th of December next, on which day the 
list will be closed. 
HERMANN ADLER. ) . 
EDWARD WILLIAM BEAL. j 1- Sees. 


University College, London, Nov. 23, 1865. 





DUCATION IN GERMANY, by DR. 
GASTRY. SEE Atel Chock Prospectuses may be had 





4 Cham , and Mr, 
SOM SAW REL a werkin Sunt ArT Puc, 

CLERGYMAN, M.A CAMBRIDGE, 

Tr ere PUPTLA to Preece br thine. 
si the various Competitive Exam &c.—Address, 


ties, 
M.A., Messrs. Witirs & Sorn: nam, Booksellers, 13¢6Strand, W.C. 





HROMO-LITHOGRA PHS.—A large 


) variety of all the new Chromo-Lithographs, varying in price 
from 5s. to three guineas each. 
T. M‘LEAN, 7 Haymarket, next the Theatre. 





HANG, the MAGIC GIANT.—A new 


Sensation.—This marvellous figure, which created such an 


extraordinary sensation at the Court of the Emperor of China, 
rforms daily at 252 Strand, from 10 till 6, Sen free, with 
1 instructions, for 14 Stamps.—H. G. CLAR & CO., 262 


Strand. 





HE GALANTY SHOWMAN.—How to 
MAKE a GALANTY SHOW, and act the Enraged 
Cobbler, the Broken Bridge, Billy Button, Mother Goose, and 
Punch ;’ 150 Engravings, post free for 12 Stamps.—H. G. 
CLARKE & CO., 252 Strand. 





HE MAGIC DONKEYS. — Roars of 


Laughter.—These wonderful animals go through their ex- 
traordinary evolutions daily at 252 Strand, from 10 till6. The 
+l mad free for 14 Stamps.—H. G. CLARKE & CO., 
i) ran o, , 





MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 


JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
UEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel —— 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, e has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, chea 
ness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and de 
competition, 


Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his by me ore school —_ public pons, — 
re ny stamens r use, being of different degrees 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale can be at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; at 91 John New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 








SOCIETY. 
Established 1834. 


1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


At the THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL MERTING, 
a Reduction of 50 per Cent., or one half, upon the Premiums for 
the current year was declared upon all participating Policies 
six years in force, as shown in the following examples :— 


























Agein | Sum Assured on; O Pre- |Reduced Premium 
Policy. | Lives in England. | mium., for next year. 
20 £1,000 £19 6 8 £913 4 
30 J 24 8 4 12 4 2 
40 1,000 3110 0 1515 0 
Assured ; Reduced | re Further Reduced 
Ag toy on Lives in — mium next | Premium if in 
Y-1 India. ° Year. urope. 
20 £1,000 £42 0 0 £21 0 0 £913 4 
30 1,000 48 0 0 24 0 0 124 2 
40 1,000 59 0 0 | 2910 0 1615 0 














The above will show the great advantages attaching to 
policies effected with this Society, the annual reductions of 
premium having been nearly 50 per cent. per annum at twenty- 
six divisions of profit. Large reversionary bonuses were also 
added to policies the holders of which preferred increasing the 
sums assured to decreasing their premiums, 


Premiums and conditions highly favourable to assurers pro- 
ceeding to India. The Society branch offices at Calcutta, 
Madras, and Bombay, where policies may be taken out on lives 
residing in any part of India. 

FREDK. HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 
and Co., 55 Parliament-street, S.W., have 
ents to this Society for the West-end of 


ty 
m appoin 
Londen 





HE NATIONAL STANDARD LIFE 
AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


(Limirep). 
1 & 2 CHATHAM PLACE, BLACKFRIARS, E.C. 
General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Policies absolutely indisputable and indefeasible. 
Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one month after proof of death. 


Tancte A, wirn Prorits. 


Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single Life, payable 
at death. 








Agel Premium. | Age Premium, |ge| Premium. Ase Premium. 
sy ce t [ead 
30; 27 0 | 40 50; 477 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Kvery description of Property insured against loss by fire. 
No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies. 


Acexts Wantepv. Apply to Chief Office. 








2 ey 4 
320 


5 ae eT 
20 116 0 











MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
No. 1 Old Broad Street, and Nos. 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000 
FIRE INSUKANCES GRANTED on every description of 
Property, at home and abroad, at moderate rates. 


Claims liberally and promptly settled. 


All Policies are now entitled to the recent Reduction in the 
Duty to 1s. 6d. per Cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, 


or stock 
ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 





OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 


COMPANY. 
lncorporated by Royal Charter. 

E description of Business conducted South 
A Now South Wal and also by with 
New Zealand, upon current with the respective es. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London: 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
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WILLCOX & GIBBS 


NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
Executes Hem , Felling, Tue , Binding, Cording, 
Grating, esa Eimbroidery i do all kinds of Do- 
mestic Work; cannot be = out of order, and is learned in an 
hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 
Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


_ 
Illustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 














135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





QHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 
v2 


_4e0'e PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





D’S PALE SHERRY, 
at 36s. per dozen. 








WARD'S 
PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s. per dozen. 
Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included. 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Sampues sent Frees of Cuarce. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(EsTantisnep upwakps or A CentuRY), 
1, CHAPEL STREET WEST, MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 


SH ERRY, 





ARD’S PALE 
at 36s. per dozen. 





ARD’S PALE SHERRY, 


at 36s, per dozen. 


WARD’S PALE, 
at 36s. per dozen. 





Laas ss, 





pathic Practitioners, and the Medicai Profession generally, 


recommend COCOA as being the bev 
When the doctrine of oe ye rere A was first introduced into 


this country there were to bo o 


ed as an — 4 
with cious aroma. ’ 
ere Sian tetnivles ; orery 

B . 
Poth and sustenance of the body? 


ent e 
“ As a nutritive, cocoa stands very much higher than 
either coffee or tea.”—-Directions.—Two teaspoo of the 


eral use EPPS’ COCOA is 
For gen 


wder breakeinet-sup up with boiling water or milk. 
Riviined, iib., Ib., and ilb. packets. Sold b rs, confec- 
tioners, and nevnists. Each packet is labelled “J. Epps, 
H ¢ Chemist, 112 Great Russell Street ; 170 Piccadilly; 
and 48 Street. 





PECIAL NOTICE.—DUTY OFF TEA.— 
All Prices Reduced Sixpence per Pound. rong 
. = 
Fine Black Tea, 15, 00. 3, 3 00. ose is wow only Ss. 6d. per 


Rare, Choice Is. 4d., 1s. 6d, 1s. 8d. 

TELIPS & 00. Tea Merchants, 8 King William City, 

PauiLLars A Price Current free. ie wre nt Market Prices 
PHILLIPS & CO. send all Carriage 

within eight miles, send Teas, Coffees, and Spices, 

Free to any railway station or market town in England, 

if te the value of 40s, 


PHILLIPS & CO. have no Agents or any_connexion with 
any House in Worcester or Swansea, 


Free, by their own 





CAUCE — LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SADCE. 

This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Pernzys. 


The Public are respectfully cautioned against worthless 
ee Sa hoon see that Lea & Perains’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Bottle, and Stopper. 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
Worcester; Messrs. Crosse 
& Sox, London, &., &.; and by 





(KAUTION. — COCKS’S CELEBRATED 


fo Te Steaks, 








THE READER. 
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ARTRIDGE & COZENS, 


STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 

192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 
The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
CARRIAGE PAID te the Country on Orders ex eeding 20s. 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream. 

PATENT STRAW NOTE—2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—4s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—6s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Piain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
canes or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s, 6d., and 7s. 6d. per 


> 


CHEAP BUFF ditto for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ditto—l1s. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 

An ILDUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Stationery 


Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, Photographie 
Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &. 





OTICE.—DR. HUNTER’S LETTERS. 


Now ,. the FIFTH EDITION of DR. HUNTER’S 
CELEBRAT LETTERS on DISEASES of the THROAT, 
LARYNX, and LUNGS: their Nature. and Cure. 


Causes, 
Price 2s, 6d. per pest, 2s. 8d. This Edition contains a NEW 
PREFACE by Henry Melville, M.D., and a statement of 
English showing the Progress and Success of the Treat- 
ment by Inhalation in this country. 


London: C. MITCHELL & CO., 12 and 13 Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





Published by JOHN CLEMENTS, Little Pulteney Street, price 
7d., a New Work on the Teeth. 


URE DENTISTRY, and WHAT 

DOES FOR US. By A. Esxext, Grosvenor Street, W. 

*< We feel certain all who make themselves acquainted with 

the contents of the book through our instrumentality will 

thank us for having directed their attention to Mr. Eskell’s 

work, as poe one can read it without deriving the 
greatest benefit.”— Sun, Aug. 25. 

Sold by SIMPKIN & MARSHALL, and may be had of all 

Booksellers. 


it 





DENTAL SURGERY. 


OBSERVE—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELY can only be consulted 
in London at his Residence, 9 Grosvenor Srreet, Grosvenor 
MPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN ARTIFICIAL 


TEETH and GREAT REDUCTION in PRICES. 
R. EPHRAIM MOSELY, 


9 Grosvenor Srreet, Grosvenor Square, sole inventor and 
patentee of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ona soft, elastic, chemically- 
prepared India-rubber gum, No wires or unsightly faste 
are required ; they are more natural, durable, and comfortable 
than any yet introduced. They are self-adhesive, rendersup- 


pore to the adjoining teeth, and are supplied at prices within 
e reach of. 
Cle en, Lecturers, and Public Speakers will find this 


m particularly adapted to their wants; it combines com- 
= enunciation and perfect mastication. Consultation free. 
nspection invited. 
*,* Observe—No connexion with any one of the same name, 
“ Ephraim Mosely on the Teeth” fully explains his system 
and exclusive Patent. Free on application. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
SONS can only be consulted in London at their Residences, 
30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Charing Cross Railway Station). 


ETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs, LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 


DENTISTS, 
30 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
STRAND ite Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 
painless artificial Teeth are unequalled for economy, durability, 


comfort, and all purposes of articulation and mastication, 
Operations of every kind being ry, the most nervous 

tient can be supplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 

nsultation free. Teeth from 6s. Sets, from 6 to 25 Guineas, 
warranted. For the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide “ Lancet.” 

Daily attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 
Strand, London; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
shetie ; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1830. No connexion with any one of the same name. 





(pL of HORSE CHESTNUTS (applied 

externally). This Oil, at first used only for Gout, is now 

reved to be applicable all cases of Chronic and painful 

. Gou Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, 

Lumbago, Stiff Joints, ¢arbuneles, Boils, Swel &e. In 

bottles, with on -b- 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., from the 
y pos 





principal Chem or on receipt of stamps. Genuine 
only of REW and CO., Operative Ch 282 Regent Street, W 
YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
GRAEFEN BERG NEW BARNET, HERTS, 


close to the er the direction of Mr. Mer- 


paiwey Sa 
New admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the mast salubrions spots in Eneand, adjoins Hadley W oud, 


is 
of the 


within half-an-hour’s ride by the Northern 


King’s Cross Station, from whence 











to Mr. METOALFE, Grae. 
614 


hour. 
Yor Terms end Prospectuses: 





—. 


OFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
celebrated ‘UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, ade and 
6d. each, manufactured by 

J. C. & J, FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 


A BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Original Negatives of 
Warren ve La Rog, Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, &c., &. 


SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


‘ANDLES.—Her Maszsry’s GovernMENT 





) have adopted, for the Military Stations, FIELD'S Prize 
Medal PARAFFINE CANDLES, with Hexagonal-shaped 
Tops, made by 


J. C. & J. FIELD, 


Who beg to caution the public nst spurious imitations. 


Their Label is on the Packets and Boxes. 
Sold by all Dealers throughout the Kingdom. Wholesale 
and for Exportation at the Works, Urrer Marsu, Lamserns, 


Lonpon, S., where also may be obtained their 
Ce_esratep Unirep Service Soap Tasers, and the New 
Cann x, Seif-fitting, requiring neither Paper nor Scraping. 





NOW READY, PRICE 1s. 


PART XXXV. 


or 


THE READER, 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


5d., 


Also, VOL. V. or ‘THE READER’ 


(From JANUARY to end of JUNE, 1865), 
Price lls. bound. 


CASES FOR BINDING VOL. V. 
2s, each, 





Published every FRIDAY AFTERNOON, at Two o’Clovk,. 
Price Fourrence; Srampep, Fiverence. 





Tux object of ‘THE READER’ is to supply the long-felt 
want of a First-class Literary Newspaper of high literary merit 
and general ability. 


Without any wish to depreciate the merits of other journals 
which have attempted a somewhat similar object, it is con- 
sidered that this object has not yet been attained; and the 
success of ‘THE READER’ proves that this opinion is 
correct. ‘THE READER’ commands the services of dis- ~ 
tinguished writers in every branch of Literature and Science, 
so that each subject is, as far as possible, treated by critics 
whose names cannot fail to carry weight on the special topic of * 
which they write. It is desired to have every work of note 
reviewed simply and soleiy on its own merits. Totally uncon- 
nected with any publishing firm, ‘THE READER’ will show 
equal favour to all works of sterling worth, without caring 
through what channel they come before the public, and thus 
be a trustworthy guide for the book-seeking public, 


In the arrangements of ‘THE READER’ the following 
system has been adopted. Each number contains a rut. anp 
DETAILED LIST OF ALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS published during 
the week, specifying their prices, size, number of pages, maps, 
&c. All works deserving further consideration are reviewed 
at length within a week or two of publication. The special 
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SATIRE. 


E lack a satirist. Not that the spirit 

of satire is extinct ; but it no longer 
clothes itself in the garb of imperishable 
verse: and satire in prose approaches to 
libel; for that which cannot plead the 
exigencies of metre to excuse its bitter- 
ness must submit to be fettered by 
a less capricious law. The prose satires 
of modern times have, moreover, been 
amusing productions in themselves, 
irrespective of any hidden meaning. 
Not unfrequently they have been 
ostensibly addressed to the capacity 
of children: just as under some Eastern 
despotism, the real author of Aisop’s 
Fables was content to ascribe folly and 
wickedness to the inarticulately-speaking 
beasts alone. The irresponsible authority 
which became vested in so many obscure 
seigneurs in the Middle Ages produced 
somewhat a similar phenomenon at one 
time in Europe; but apologues of this sort 
were never very popular with the inde- 
pendent spirits of the West, and as soon 
as authority became centralized and wit 
encouraged at polished Courts, the satires of 
classical writers were as much imitated as 
any other of the remains of antiquity. 

But that same disposition which dashes 
the draughts of modern hellebore with 
the milk of human kindness has _pre- 
vented the growth of an indigenous 
school of satire. And cogent reasons lie 
in the constitution of modern society. 
Satire, to be thoroughly appreciated, re- 
quires a small and select circle, of which 
every member is dependent upon the 
respect of the others. If the victim of 
Horace or Juvenal could have ordered out 
his litter, arrived at Athens, and entered 
a fresh society all in a few hours, the joke 
would have been carried away along with 
his travelling equipage: If there had not 
been courtiers like Racine to be literally 
slain by a look of the Great King, we 
should have been still in want of Boileau 
and Moliére. If the object of attack had 
not been tied as it were to a tree, round 
which indeed he might move, but from 
which he could not be altogether loosed, 
the quiver of the archer would have been 
filled with far more darts than he could 
ever hope to exhaust; and in default of 
the noble game of man, he would, like the 
later givers of shows in the Roman amphi- 
theatres, have had to put up with creatures 
for whom a headless dart might suffice. 

As we have become much more tender 
of animals, and forbid all unnecessary ad- 
dition to the burdens they bear for us, it 
would have been extraordinary if there 
had not been some reaction of the same 
spirit towards our own image. Itis not so 
very long since a literary veteran, who had 
deserved the epithet of “kind” from one 
who was by no means untouched by the 
bitter of criticism, was condemned to pay 
a heavy fine for the use of language which 
would, no doubt, have been thought per- 
fectly fair in the days when George 
IIT. was King, but which our generation 
has long outgrown, together with its six- 
bottle men, and its prandial pledgings of 
the reigning monarch. The daily journals 
may, it is true, to some extent, perform the 
office of an Aristophanes ; and there are 
others which, it is said, are by no means 
unwilling to make any unlucky wight 
who enters the sanctuary of any one of 








the Muses without the necessary pre- 
parations suffer for his temerity. But 
Macaulay’s “inimitable satirist of the 
vices of the great” exists only in the puff 
collusive, and here, too, there is a tendency 
to become more and more impersonal. 
Private vice or private eccentricity is con- 
sidered no longer a fair object for public 
remark, so long as the conventionalities of 
society are not ostentatiously violated. 

The weapons of ridicule come, however, 
naturally to so many hands, that, until we 
are all living in Philansteries or Familis- 
teries, we cannot hope to see them alto- 
gether laid aside. And a class of objects 
has lately come into existence, that have 
afforded to many ingenious persons pre- 
cisely the kind of butts which those 
would desire who revel in attacking some 
individual under the guise of an abstract 
personality. If Lord Coke had lived in 
the present day, we doubt if he would 
have uttered his famous apophthegm, that 
corporations have no soul for the very 
worst purpose to which a soul can be put. 
Sure we are that, so far as in him lay, even 
if, like a more recent Head of the Law, he 
had been obliged to deny the possibility of 
applying eternal punishment to Boards of 
Directors, he would have inflicted upon 
many of them such penalties as are very 
grievous even for corporate bodies to 
endure prior to their dissolution. It is 
not, however, from a legal point of view, 
but rather as to the comparisons they may 
be made to suggest, that we are just now 
disposed to turn attention to these and 
kindred societies. The possibility of earn- 
ing immortal reputation as a satirist, by 
attacking institutions rather than indi- 
viduals, is shown by the instance of 
Lucian. As it fell to his lot to cover with 
his span of life almost the exact period 
which Gibbon declares was that in which 
the condition of the human race was most 
happy and prosperous, he had no tyrant 
to gratify or admonish by holding up to 
him the mirror of his predecessor’s follies. 
Attached in fact to no Court or patron, 
with no audience but such as his writings 
could procure him, he was compelled to 
cast about for subjects which were at once 
equally well known and equally capable of 
being made ludicrous to all the subjects of 
the empire. The machinery of trustees 
and of corporate bodies was common 
enough in the second century. But they 
were jealously fenced about by the ma- 
jesty the Emperors demanded, if not for 
themselves, at all events, for the law. 
Even the colleges of priests, who lived 
upon the sacrifices of superstition, were 
still too powerful to be treated otherwise 
than tenderly. But, as so often happens, 
it is more easy to beard masters than their 
servants, and the gods of Olympus furnished 
to Lucian themes which were universally 
welcome, and persons who could not re- 
venge themselves. 

Public religion at that time was in a 
very singular state. The old gods were 
openly worshipped, and as openly denied. 
Their images still occupied the most sacred 
shrines; but the Jove of Phidias had 
already been deprived of two of his golden 
locks, and Neptune of his silver trident, 
without any chance of indemnification. 
Some deities only got one dinner in the 
year, and that from some foreign pilgrim, 
who knew no better. Christianity was as 
yet far from being in a position to seize 
upon the temple lands, and stigmatize 
Pagan ceremonies with the odious name of 
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magic. The Roman world was enjoying 
itself. It might have trembled sometimes 
at the Sibylline oracles which foretold its 
fate, but it was very willing to be amused : 
so the gods, their councils, their intrigues, 
and their perplexities were all displayed 
for the amusement of the profane. 

There might be in all this a tacit com- 
pliment to established authority. The 
gods had for many centuries tried to 
govern the world. The Homeric Jupiter 
is absurd as God, but not so as a ruler 
who does his best. Men and their affairs 
occupy his whole attention, and we rather 
pity than despise. But in Lucian’s day, 
the petty squabbles of nations, which used 
to interest so much the Olympian con- 
clave, had all died out. The established 
order of things had succeeded. Jupiter 
had been for long like the astronomer in 
“‘Rasselas,” who calculated the risings of the 
Nile so accurately, that at last he thought 
the phenomenon would cease to appear if 
he rested for a moment from his labours. 
His astonishment at finding that mortals 
are beginning to consider whether it is 
worth while to offer the gods any more 
sacrifices can only be equalled by that of 
directors who find the public unwilling to 
take shares in the hopes of a fabulous 
dividend. And he consoles himself much 
in the same way as promoters, by reflect- 
ing that there will always be fresh dupes 
blind to the arguments of those who really 
know what they are about. 

Lucian has been generally compared to 
Voltaire ; but his real position is the Dante 
of the second century. He traverses the 
three realms, which were all he had heard 
of, Earth, Heaven, and Hell. Ié was not his 
fault that he found nothing serious in any 
of them. It is much to his credit that he 
could revere such demigods as Demonax. 
The satire of Dante is savage and re 
morseless ; but Lucian thinks, with per 
haps greater knowledge of human nature, 
that kings are sufficiently punished, like 
Megapenthes, by being denied the draughts 
of Lethe, or like Philip of Macedon, by 
having to cobble old shoes, and female 
viragoes like Semiramis, if they are com- 
pelled to get up foul linen. Dante, more- 
over, would be too exact for this age in 
his knowledge of the ineffable; and the 
misdeeds of the powers that be provoke 
now no more than a passing smile. The 
revelations of the Divorce Court pre- 
vent one class of society from being 
able to throw a stone at another. Re 
flections upon physical infirmities would 
recoil upon the author. We are too 
much bound up in each other's pros: 
perity to make our wit malicious. The 
iambic is rapidly losing its reputation for 
bitterness. The chief poet of our day has 
pronounced against such a desecration of 
his favourite metre. It is an age of 
“ setting over” things. It is not only ears 
polite that are never troubled with the 
mention of a certain place: that is kept 
in the background altogether. Even what 
Carlyle calls the true hell of an English- 
man, failure, is smoothed over by our 
Americanized ideas of bankruptcy. Satire, 
to be genuine, must ultimately rest upon 
concealed power. If a despot took care 
that a white-haired peer was a rarity, the 
debates of noble lords upon the cod 
fisheries or the King of Abyssinia would 
be exquisitely ludicrous to those whose 
obscurity protected them. If the eternal 
punishment of actors, as a matter of 
course, or of ladies, because of the ex- 
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travagance of their dresses, appeared to 
usa natural retribution, as it did to Ter- 
tullian, our indignation at the follies of 
the theatre and the sex might drive us 
into verse. The sneer of Mephistopheles 
would lose its savour, if we did not 
momentarily believe in the spirit that 
commanded it ; but the philosophy 


which demands proof of everything, and 


resolves all action into its component parts, 


will strip comedy as well as imposture 


of its mask, and we must not expect to 
wnite the freedom of the man with the 
licence of the Saturnalia and the buffoonery 
of the slave. 
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LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 
Lives of Boulton and Wait: Principally from the 
Soho MSS., Comprising also a History 
of the Invention and Introduction of the Steam 
Engine. By Samuel Smiles. (Murray.) 
w* give a hearty welcome to this new 
_ Volume of Mr. Smiles’s most agreeable 
and instructive biographies, and only grieve 
to hear that it is to be the last of the series 


| of his ‘* Lives of the Engineers.” 


The history of those Dioscuri of the 


 héaven of invention, James Watt and Mat- 


thew Boulton, is set forth with the 


. author’s usual skill and pleasantness. Anec- 


dotes and vivid iptions of persons and 
places are dexterously interwoven with 
weighty facts, and with accounts of important 
experiments, while the story of the invention 
of the steam engine, and its introduction to 
the service of —— told rap a nerve and 
simplicity worthy of our old discoverers on 
the broad seas. 

In the well-chosen, firmly-knit partner- 
ship of the celebrated engine-makers of Soho, 
Watt was the mind, the man of study, the 
master of machines ; Boulton was the ere 


- the man of action and of the world, the 


master of men. The portraits of the two as 
exhibited in the volume before us are signifi- 
cant of the difference and of the harmony of 
their characters. Both have handsome faces, 
that of the one being marked with deep lines, 
contracted brows, and cavernous eyes, all in- 
stinct with thought and downwards bent. 
The countenance of Boulton, on the other 
hand, is erect, frank, bluff, and hearty, looking 
straight before him with an air of confidence 
and courage that half explains the good 
man’s career of success. 

The book opens well with the anecdote of 
Boulton’s reply when asked by King George 
Ii. what he had been doing. It appears that 
he had been accustomed to supply the King 
with articles of ormolu, but ceased to show 
himself at Court when he gave up that 
branch of manufacture on entering into part- 


mere with Watt. Some time after he ap- 


at the Royal levee, and was at once 


. i by the King. ‘‘Ha! Boulton,” 
Bai **it is longsince we have seen you at 


Gourt. Pray what business are you now en- 
gaged in?” ‘** I am engaged, your Majesty, in 
the production of a commodity which is the 
desire of Kings.” ‘‘ And what is that? What 
is that?” asked the King. ‘‘ Power, your 
Majesty,” replied Boulton, who proceeded to 


give a description of the great uses to which 


the steam engine was capable of being ap- 


The first four chapters describe succinctly 
the painful steps and slow by which one 
brave mind after the other strove to obtain 
this mighty prize of Power, and strove for the 
most. part in vain. Now that the conquest 
has been made, and man has the steam engine 
for his slave, it is sad to think of the laborious 
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their lifelongendeavours. They were laughed 
at as mad projectors, they were decried as 
impious infringers upon the divine rights of 
nature, they were opposed by the holders of 
vested interests ; their inventions were more 
than once destroyed ; and often, when every 
obstacle had been overcome and their day of 
triumph dawned, their conception was 
snatched from them for the benefit of a 
stranger. 

The knowledge of the capabilities of steam 
as an agent of motion is as old as the days of 
the Ptolemies, when Hero of Alexandria 
constructed a small engine, which is said to 
have acted precisely on the principle of what 
is known among mechanicians of the present 
day as *‘ Barker’s Mill.” The thoughts of the 
ancients were good and solid, but they were 
unfledged. For want of wings, or some 
more potent carriers than a rare and scanty 
parchment or papyrus, fruitful ideas fell inert 
and lay unproductive. The printing press 
has brought a better fortune to us. The un- 
successful efforts of Worcester, Morland, and 
Papin, the inefficient achievements of Savery, 
Neweomen, and Calley, were not lost to 
posterity. Stored in books and pamphlets, 
and preserved in models, the time came when 
the thought and toil of his predecessors 
nourished in the mind of Watt a germ that on 
a certain day burst suddenly into the idea of 
a separate condenser—an idea that has been 
the parent of all the wonder-working powers 
of the steam engine of our day. So subtle 
are the operations of the mind that the very 
suddenness of conception surprised the in- 
ventor himself, unconscious of the premedi- 
tation that had led up to it, and he modestly 
attributed the success of his invention to 
‘chance and the neglect of others.” Yet 
he had been six years pondering over the 
subject. In 1769, when he was in his 
twenty-third year, his friend Robison, then 
twenty, suggested the subject to him. Watt 
soon ame deeply interested in the pean f 
devoting to it every moment that he could 
snatch from the toil of earning his daily 
bread. In1763, the model of a Newcomen’s 
engine used in the natural philosophy class 
of Glasgow University was, by the kindness 
of his friend, Professor Anderson, put into 
his hands. 

To the study of this little machine, its 
small capabilities and its many defects, Watt 
applied all the strength of his ardent and 

wefful mind. That which restricted the 

ewcomen engines to a very small field of 
labour was the great waste of fuel, time, 
and power, caused by the alternate and in- 
cessant heating and cooling of the cylinder 
to produce condensation. To obviate this 
difficulty was the problem Watt strove to 
solve, and, after puazling over it long and 
atiently, a remedy at length ‘‘ flashed upon 
his mind at once and filled him with rapture.” 

He had gone to takea walk one Sunday after- 
noon on the Glasgow Green, ‘‘I was think- 
ing,’’ he told a friend many years afterwards, 
** upon the engine at the time, and had gone 
as far as far as the herd’s house, when the idea 
came into my mind that as steam ‘was an 
elastic body it would rush into a vacuum, 
and if a communication were made between 
the cylinder and an exhausted vessel it would 
rush into it, and might be there condensed 
without cooling the cylinder. I then saw 
that I must get rid of the condensed steam 
and injection water if I used a jet as in New- 
comen’s engine. Two ways of doing this 
occurred to me.... I had not walked 
further than the Golf House wheh the whole 
thing was arranged in my mind.” 

Celebrated as is the bath of Archimedes, 
this walk upon Glasgow Green was 
infinitely more momentous to mankind. 
The struggling instrument-maker, poor in 
pocket, weak in frame, the one ile sur- 
vivor of a family of five brethren, then and 
there discov the secret which enabled 
him by further strenuous toil to endow the 
human race with a power, the measure of 
which is faintly estimated by one fact—namely, 
that already, “‘in Great Britain alone, it is 


000,000 of men, or more than 
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number of males supposed to inhabit the 
globe.” 
Much, however, yet remained to be done. 


-After the intellectual strife which resulted 


in the happy thought of a separate condenser, 
other improvements, corollaries from this one, 
rapidly suggested themselves to the acute 
mind of the inventor. But then came the no 
less arduous and infinitely less stimulating 
conflict with brute matter. Mr. Smiles 
observes of the earlier inventors, that their 
want of that mechanical knowledge and 
manual skill by which the parts of a machine 
are accurately constructed and nicely ad- 
justed, was one cause of their want of success. 

Watt possessed the great advantage of a 
familiarity with tools, and from his practice 
asa mathematical instrument maker, he was 
extremely fastidious as to the just propor- 
tions and symmetry of the machines made 
for him. This exacting quality of his mind 
led, no doubt, te the great perfection which 
the steam engine attained in his lifetime, 
but it brought him many a heartache and 
much sore disappointment. He could find 
no craftsmen able or willing to do his work 
with adequate care and accuracy. Moreover, 
he was short of funds, and, consequently, 
of time, for something had to be done for the 
immediate support of his family—-a necessity 
to which the great invention had to be 
postponed. 

Nine years more of difficulty and doubt, 
approaching at times the verge of despair, 
were passed. Mr. Smiles commendably 
dwells upon every step of this toilsome 
journey towards success. It is well that 
every aspirant after greatness should know 
how little he will be able to achieve without 
indomitable perseverance and unremitting 
industry. The task was all the more severe 
for Watt, owing to his weak health, 
his constantly-recurring headaches, which 
made him often querulous and low-spirited. 
His connexion with Dr. Roebuck, of the 
Carron Iron Works, though terminated by 
the failure of that enterprising speculator, 
was the means of bringing Watt and Boulton 
together. The latter, who had himself been 
making experiments on the steam engine, 
was pleased with his new acquaintance, and 
encouraged him to proceed. It is pleasant 
to record the fact that the association of 
these two men in a scheme for the confection 
of the improved steam engine originated in 
feelings of personal regard. Though Boulton 
was the owner of a very large establishment 
at Soho, and so far a wealthy man, his 
capital was all engaged, and a commercial 
crisis which prevailed in the country at the 
commencement of the troubles in America 
made him cautious of entering upon fresh 
undertakings at that time. Writing to Watt, 
in 1769, Boulton declined a proposal then 
made of joining Roebuck and Watt, and 
said, ‘‘l was excited by two motives to offer 
you my assistance, which were love of you and 
love of a money-getting, ingenious project.” 
Steam-power has developed the last-men- 
tioned kind of love so largely among man- 
kind, that it is really consolatory to find 
that in its beginnings cupidity only shared 
with a nobler human affection the glory of 
its inauguration. It was not till 1774, when 
Roebuck had failed and Boulton was able to 
have the manufactory of the engines con- 
ducted under his own eye at Soho, that 
Boulton and Watt came to terms, and the 
latter settled in Birmingham. Large work- 
shops, skilful artisans, and an _ energetic 
master soon produced good effects in the pro- 
duction of better engines than had till then 
been made, and the commercial part of the 
scheme soon grewin importance. Disappoint- 
ments, drawbacks, vexations, and annoyances, 
were encountered in plenty, but the demand 
for the new engines increased, especially among 
the Cornish miners. More business than he 
could do with safety to his health fell upon 
Watt. ‘‘Ifancy,” he writes, “‘that I must 
be cut in pieces, and a portion sent to every 
tribe in Israel.” At one time he said he 
must retire to save his life. P iary em- 
barrassments at Soho added to his trouble. 


|} Forty thousand pounds were expended by 
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Boulton on the manufacture of the steam 
engine before he obtained any profits. His 
other dealings were very large, and so severe 
was the drain of money, that at one time 
the third partner, Fothergill, proposed to 
wind up the concern. Boulton’s brave and 
cheerful spirit was, however, a match for all 
the di ties that threatened to overwhelm 
him, vated as they were by the deep 
d ency of both his partners. Infringe- 
ment of their patents was one of the hardest 
trials which the firm had to struggle against. 
At length the tide turned in their favour, 
and in 1789 they were prosperous men. After 
this, Watt’s querulousness left him. As Mr. 
Smiles quaintly observes, ‘* Prosperity agreed 
with him, as it does with most people. It is 
a condition easy to bear, and Watt took to it 
kindly. As years passed over his head he 
became placid, contented, and cheerful. His 
health improved, and he enjoyed life in his 
old age, as he had never done in his youth. 
He ceased longing for the rest of the grave, 
and gave over cursing his inventions.” 

We cannot, of course, attempt a complete 
analysis of this valuable and entertaining 
book, but must send the reader to the 
volume itself for particulars of Watt’s many 
inventions, for the history of the children 
and their friends, of the two partners, and 
memoirs of some of their workmen. No 
prominent feature in the life or character of 
the two men seems to have been omitted. 
The contrast presented in the portraiture of 
their lives and dispositions is really dramatic, 
and we think that the public will receive this 
as the best of Mr. Smiles’s biographies. It is 
profusely and charmingly illustrated with 
——- and woodcuts. 

e once heard from a highly-imaginative 
person the remark that the success of Mr. 
Smiles’s little book ‘‘ Self-help” was a bad 
sign of the times, inasmuch as it proved how 

was the search for guidance in the way 
of *‘getting on,” and the attainment of mate- 
rial prosperity through the lower forms of in- 
dustry. However faintly we assented to the 
proposition when it was advanced, the perusal 
of the book of which we now take leave has 
convineed us that here, at least, no such ac- 
cusation can justly be brought forward. The 
achievements recorded are heroic, and the 
narration of them, rightly read, is a poem— 
the epic of our “iron age.” 








LORD W. LENNOX’S RECOLLECTIONS. 

Drafts on My Memory: Being Men I have 
Known, Things I have Seen, Places I have 
Visited. By Lord William Pitt Lennox. 2 
Vols, (Chapman & Hall.) 


F all the drafts in these two portly volumes 
are duly honoured, Lord William Lennox 
must have a prodigious balance at his 
banker’s. It is difficult to speak with too 
much respect of a man possessed of such ad- 
van . We know that in the world gene- 
rally the question of a man’s merits, his rank 
and social position, is often decided by a mere 
reference to this balance, and, except in cases 
where the said balance has been fraudulently 
obtained, the estimate is considered satis- 
factory. One of our censors—we think it is 
Bulwer, in “‘ England and the English ”— 
says that in France the first question about 
amyone is, What has he done? in England, 
t has he got? In the business sphere of 
life, the money question is certainly para- 
mount. You must live in a house paying a 
certain rent, keep a certain number of ser- 
vants, drive horses which have cost you a 
certain price, and give dinners with certain 
expensive dishes, if you wish to be accepted 
in City society. But we trust that we look 
on things from another point of view, and 
judge them solely by their merits. This is 
the point of view we shall adopt in our treat- 
ment-of Lord W. Lennox. 


the first drawer? We recognize some that 
are 
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in Mr. Hayward’s “ Art of Dining.” That 
of Sydney Smith and his cousins once re- 
moved is still more familiar. But, on the 
whole, we find a vast proportion of anecdotes 
which have not found their way into print, 
or, at least, into popular writings. And as 
much of the work is personal to Lord W. 
Lennox, there is sufficient novelty to carry 
off a few well-known faces. Lord W. Lennox 
admits that he cannot hope for more than 
this, and the modesty of his opening remarks 
disarms our censure. We must own that his 
opportunities have been great. His recollec- 
tions begin early in the century, and he 
seems to have met with most men of 
eminence who have flourished since then. 
He was extra aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Wellington, except at the time when an 
aide-de-camp’s post would have been most 
valuable to the autobiographer—namely, at 
the Battle of Waterloo. But he accompanied 
the Duke on his embassy io Paris in 1814, 
and lived with him at Cambray during the 
occupation of France by the Allied Armies. 
He met Byron twice—once at Jackson’s, the 
pugilist, and once in the green-room of 
Drury-lane. He saw the arrest of Sir 
Francis Burdett; sat in Parliament with 
O’Connell ; received great courtesies from 
Louis Philippe ; visited Fauntleroy and This- 
tlewood just before their execution ; was inti- 
mate with Theodore Hook, Count d’Orsay, 
and Lady Blessington ; and defended the 
present Emperor of the French against a 
duelling compatriot during his exile, against 
the attacks of English newspapers after he 
had mounted the throne. 

Here is ample material, and Lord W. 
Lennox has made a pleasant gossipping book 
out of it. i 
respect, that he does not shrink from telling 
stories against himself. A man’s judgment 
on horses is perhaps the most sensitive point 
in his character, and you may find ten men 
who will admit that they don’t understand 
pictures, or politics, or science, for one who 
will own that he cannot tell ‘‘ the points of a 
horse.” If we are not mistaken Lord W. 
Lennox figures extensively as a writer on 
sporting ; there are many indications of it in 
these volumes. Yet he owns that after riding 
a horse one day, and putting it up at a booth 
during the Derby, he was unable to pick it 
out from forty others; and that when he 
went to choose a horse from a dealer, he 
always relied on the assistance of a friend. 
In the same way, Lord W. Lennox tells with- 
out reluctance how frightfuily he was vic- 
timized by some hoaxer passing off a “‘ puce 
extirpator” as the great sporting writer, 
‘“Nimrod.” But his volumes contain many 
other instances of practical jokes in which he 
was not the sufferer, some in which he took 
an active part. Mixing much with famous 
wits, such as Theodore Hook, Cannon, 
Barham, of Ingoldsby fame, and the clique 
of dandies, some of whom cultivated neat- 
ness in other respects than dress, Lord 
W. Lennox is content to record the jokes he 
heard, without aspiring to emulate them. He 
gives us two of Theodore Hook’s extempore 
songs, which for their point, their readiness, 
and their thorough workmanship are quite 
worthy of their author’s reputation. So is 
the following pun, which is new to us. Lord 
W. Lennox was giving a dinner to Hook and 
some other friends, and the cook made a 
fatal confusion between a jar of turtle soup 
and a terrine de foie gras. ‘* Never mind,” 
said Hook, as the host lamented the absence 
of the turtle, “‘ we do not judge of the dinner 
by the test you do (testudo).” That Lord 
W. Lennox does gauge dinners by some such 
test appears more than once. He is evidently 
a judge of a good dinner, either in Paris or 
London, and he tells stories of Crockford’s 
and the Rocher de Cancale which make our 
mouths water. Here are two instances of 
expensive dinners which will not be found, 
though they be paralleled, in Mr. Hay- 
ward’s ‘ Art of Dining — 

Three blers who, after winning a large 
sum, had reduced it to a thousand francs, deter- 
one dinner, 
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and spoke to Borel upon the su ... The 


We admire his frankness in one * 


= 
prices of expensive dishes w 
none appeared extravagant, when all of a sudden 
an idea flashed actoss the mind of one of the 
party, which was to have a dish of frogs. As 
the time of year at which the dinner was held 
was the month of December, the intensity of 
the frost had closed every pond, and, in order to 

et the frogs, it was to employ at least 

fty workmen to break up the ice. e result 
was that a hundred frogs cost five hundred 
francs, and a soup was made of them which 
none of the party tasted. 

The other instance occurred.in London, A 
party at White’s were discussing how much a 
dinner could be made to cost, when it was 
agreed that each should order a dish, and who- 
ever selected the most expensive one should dine 
for nothing. Alvanley came off victorious, 
having desired the cook to introduce a fricassee 
of that part of the fowl called the oyster, which, 
to make a dish, required at least a hundred 
fowls, at a cost of four shillings each. 


Lord W. Lennox is equally eloquent on 
the subject of wines, and seems a sufficient 
laudator temporis acti to blame the reforms 
introduced by Mr. Gladstone. Now-a-days, 
he says, we have home-made gooseberry at 
32s. a dozen, fizzing Moselle at the same 
price, St. Emilion at 2s. a bottle, South 
African port, Gladstone’s sherry, cheap 
Rhine wines under long names, instead of 
the first growths of former times. But his 
own stories tell against his theory. His 
friend who, “long before the Gladstone 
cheap wine movement,” had purchased two 
dozen of Crockford’s best claret, and always 
talked about it while giving his friends vin 
ordinaire, would have more chance of making 
a good show without expense under the 
present system. Now that we can get really 
good wines at a moderate price, there is no 
need for us to sigh after the days when good 
wine was confined to the few, and when 
flavour was replaced by strength to the 
many. The houses where the old order still 
lingers, and where claret has not made 
its appearance, are the only links with the 
past, reminding us of the penance which 
had then to be undergone, and filling us 
with fresh gratitude for our modern freedom 
from gout and headaches. But we do not 
understand how, under any system, the fol- 
lowing accident could have occurred .— 


During dessert, a bottle of Constantia was 
sieharel which for and flavour was 
supposed to be matchless. It was liquid gold 
in a crystal flagon, a ray of the sun i 
into a goblet, it was nectar which was worth 
Jove, and in which Bacchus would have revelled, 
The noble head of the House of Russell himself 
— his guest to a glass of this choice wine, 
and De Grammont on ing it declared it to be 


excellent. The Duke of ord, anxious to 
judge of its quality, poured out a which 
no sooner approached his lips t with a 
horrible contcrtion. he exclaimed, “‘ what 


on earth is this?” The butler approached, took 
the bottle, applied it to his nostrils, and to the 
ee his master pronounced it to be castor- 
oil ! e Duc de Grammont had swallowed this 
horrid draught without wincing. 

Next to dinners, the most prominent topic 
in Lord W. Lennox’s volumes is the stage, 
both public and private. The author dates 
the beginning of his life from his first visit 
to a provincial theatre; and, besides seeing 
every famous actor of the century, he seems 
to have acted in almost every play. He 


— in private theatricals at —— 
indsor, Leamington, Berkeley Castle, 
Hounslow; cut out a speech in Douglas, 
turned an ny ES in a comedy into an 
apothecary’s boy, and inserted a new scene in 
ombastes Furioso. More important than any 
of these dramatic or managerial attempts was 
his introduction of Madame Vestris te Ellis- 
ton, which led to her e ment at Drury- 
lane. Lord W. Lennox does not join in the 
common complaint of the decline of the 
drama. ana. pg ovy: came talent which is 
now emp or employed during 
the last twenty far = inferior to 
that which delighted our ancestors.” From 
aman who takes such interest in theatrical 
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We will conclude with a couple of anec- 
dotes, which are fair samples of those that 
abound throughout these volumes. Here is 
a warning to gentlemen afflicted with that 
alphabetical weakness by no means un- 
common :— 


When the ham was put on the table, Barham 
told an apropos story of Scarlett, afterwards 
Lord Abinger. What we should now term a 
very loud cockney swell was giving his evidence, 
and im answer to some question of Scarlett’s 
he replied very pompously: ‘“‘I ham.” The 
counsel put his glass to his eye, looked full at 
the witness, and remarked in a quiet tone, with 
@ smile on his good-humoured countenance, 
“You are unquestionably the finest and best- 
dressed ham I ever met with.” 


And here is an incident occurring at Lord 
Shaftesbury’s examination of a girls’ school :— 


Just as the noble lord was about to take his 
leave, he addressed a girl somewhat older than 
the rest, and among other things inquired, 
‘*Who made your vile body ?” 


** Betsy Jones made my body, but I made the 
skirt myself.” 

A similar reply is recorded of another charity 
scholar, who was under examination in the 
Psalms, ‘“What is the pestilence that walketh 
by darkness?” ‘Please, Sir, bugs.” 


Lord William Lennox should favour this 
boy with the address of the “ puce extir- 
pator” whom he took for ‘‘ Nimrod.” 








THE CHARITIES OF EUROPE. 


Six Months among the Charities of Europe. 
John de Liefde. 2 Vols. (Strahan.) 


S book is the result of a tour under- 
| taken by the author at the suggestion of 
iis publisher, who desired to increase the 
knowledge possessed in England of Conti- 
nental philanthropy. Twenty-six institu- 
tions were visited with this view in the course 
of 1863 and 1864, fifteen of which are more 
or less fully described in the neat and pleasant 
volumes before us, With regard to some of 
these, considerable information has already 
been supplied by such books as Stevenson's 
** Pra and Working; ” and the main facts 
relating to the Deaconess House at Kaisers- 
werth are very widely known from other 
sources besides, so that one or two of the 
chapters of the present work do not coniain 
much that isnew. Other houses and asylums, 
however, are now brought before us, of which 
little or no account has hitherto been given ; 
and their history and principles are well 
worth studying at a time when there is so 
eral a fermentation in English philan- 
thropy, and when so much attention is turned 
to providing asylums for poor children, and 
reformatories for those who have been led by 
early poverty into early crime. 

In the history of the original foundation of 
almost all of the Conibbental charities de- 
scribed by the author there is noticeable a 
simplicity of faith which would be called 
among us visionary and unpractical. We 
have, in England, come very much to care for 
one half only of the stock Cromwellian 
saying ; we keep our powder dry, and believe 
that so we shall ensure victory. But a 
different spirit prevails among the simple- 
minded Germans who turn their attention to 
bringing about deeds of charity. The men 
who founded the Ranke Haus at Horn, for 
instance, with the offshoots which have 

either from that institution or direct 
from the fertile brain of its chief founder, 
set about their work in a way very unlike 
that in which similar works are accomplished 
with us. Not only is there always a little 
more sentiment in a German than in an Eng- 
lish society, but Dr. Wichern and his friends 
looked for bricks and mortar to prayer, and 


prayer only, with a confidence and a success 
which remind us very strongly of Mr. Miiller 
and the Ashley Down Orphanages. The 


By 


annual reports of that gen Miil- 
are the most striking pieces of financial 
al hnsteinadive tieacien it in possible to 


0 ** Please, my | 
Lord,” responded the unsophisticated girl, 
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some are inclined to think. Of course, when 
it comes to be really examined into, this 
manner of founding and carrying on a vast 
concern is neither more nor less than a gigan- 
tic advertisement system; that is to say, 
leaving out of the question for a moment the 
assumed efficacy of the special prayers de- 
voted to the progress of the cause, the mere 
statement of the fact that Mr. Miller main- 
tains, and has for many years maintained, a 
large and most useful establishment on vo- 
luntary contributions, which he solicits not 
by direct appeals to men, but by prayer, is 
sufficient at once to impress hundreds of 
people, and he finds that it impresses thou- 
sands, with the idea that they are meant to 
contribute a share. Men are so easily self- 
convinced that the Spirit\moves them to do 
something. At any rate, Mr. Miiller has 
by means of his prayers and the widespread 
advertisement of the fact that he prays (his 
institution has circulated more than twenty- 
five million tracts !) procured already some- 
thing over 212,000/, besides countless and 
costly offerings in kind, and he sees no signs 
of the supply failing. And so, when we 
are told that a young German candidat 
(something like a licentiate in theology with 
power to preach) determined with two or 
three friends to ‘‘ pray down a house from 
Heaven” as an asylum for outcast children, 
we are inclined to think that, whether the 
eventual house was really /ivpetes or not, 
there was a strong probability in favour of 
some imaginative neighbour considering him- 
self called upon to make over a little property 
to the band of enthusiasts. However that 
may be, such was the end of the praying ; 
the house came, and money with it ; indeed, 
the money came before the house. A clergy- 
man to whom the distribution of a bequest 
for charitable purposes was entrusted, as- 
signed 1,050/. to the proposed Rettungshaus 
(house of refuge and redemption), and Mr. 
Sieveking, the Syndicof Horn, near Hamburg, 
offered a house and piece of land. Butalas! 
the bequest was contested by the natural 
heirs, and the house was found to be utterly 
unfit for the purpose, and so Wichern and 
his friends were left where they were before. 
Then, again, light came. The lawsuit went 
the right way, and they got even more than 
had been originally assigned to them. The 
Syndic of Horn bethonght him that another 
property of his, the Ruge Hoos, would be 
just the right thing, if only it were not let on 
a long lease; when lo! no sooner had he 
thought of this than the tenant came and 
humbly begged to be let off the remainder of 
his lease. Such was the commencement of 
the | establishment now called the 
Ranke-Haus, a civilization and corruption of 
Ruge Hoos. 


In November, 1833, Wichern and his 
mother entered upon their work. They 
began with twelve little savages from the 
wicked streets of Hamburg. Of these eight 
were illegitimate ; four had been brought up 
so far by drunken and criminal parents ; one 
was known to have committed ninety-two 
thefts, and one had broken prison. As soon as 
these were well in hand, applications poured 
in for other boys to be admitted, but Wichern 
determined that he would not have more 
than twelve in his family, and so he set about 
building a second house near the first. 
This ex ion went on till new houses rose 
on all sides, each containing its family ; and 
as the separate house-families have their own 
organization, and are independent of all the 
others in internal detail, the whole system 
rather resembles that of a university composed 
of various colleges. All manner of useful 
trades and employments are taught to the 
children, indoors and out-of-doors, and they 
are subjected to an amount of precise routine 
which sounds wearisome to an English ear, 
hut is held to be very beneficial to the young 
German mind. This training, as well as the 
moral welfare of the children—girls now being 
added to the original plan—is looked after by 
a class of men who have sprung up as an 
offshoot from the Ranke-Haus, and are be- 


coming a power in Prussia, the Brethren of 
the Inner Mission. The origin of this Inner 
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Mission may be given in the words of the 
author :— 

The miseries of Hamburg were but sym 
of the fearful disease which pervaded and 

isoned the body of the whole German people. 
There was a general cry for help from all the 
German States. Everywhere strenuous efforts 
were being made to check the alarming increase 
of pauperism, and to dam up the ilential 
flood of wickedness. Government built prisons, 
communities built schools, poor-boards built 
workhouses, philanthropists built reformatories. 
But the prisons needed able governors and 
chaplains, the schools teachers, the work- 
houses directors, and the reformatories house- 
fathers. An immense field for labour was thus 
thrown open ; but where were the labourers? 
There were plenty, but they were not known. 
There was a general revival going on among the 
young men of Germany. The alarming increase 
of demoralization had opened the eyes of many 
seriously-minded members of the rising genera- 
tion, especially artisans, teachers, and peasants, 
to the necessity of coming to the rescue of the 
lower classes of society. . . . But as those who 
wanted them did not know where to find them, 
so they did not know where they were wanted. 
Moreover, desirous as they were to do the thing, 
most of them did not know how to doit... . 
They felt they needed instruction and training 
to be able to instruct and train others. 


Now Wichern’s plan of small house-families 
seemed to imply a band of house-fathers and 
assistants almost as numerous as the children 
themselves. But where were the men to be 
got, and where was the money to come from 
for their support? The founder of the 
Ranke Haus conceived the idea that his own 
want and that of his country might be met 
by the same machinery, and accordingly he 
invited young men of the artisan class to 
come and live for two or three years in 
his institution, accommodation for six or 
seven being provided in each house-family. 
They were to teach their trades to the 
children, and in teaching would learn how to 
deal with the poor and ignorant. Then he 
issued an appeal for the support of this after 
growth, on the plea that it was not merely 
for the benefit of the Ranke Haus, but of 
the whole of Protestant Germany. And the 
appeal has been answered. The Brethren of 
the Inner Mission have existed for twenty- 
nine years, and they are now spread far and 
wide over the face of theirown and almost 
all lands, putting in practice the lessons they 
havelearned while teaching the rough children 
at Horn. Dr. Wichern has had about 800 ap- 
plications for men to occupy the position of 
heads or assistants in reformatories, and work- 
houses, and national schools ; and to show that 
he does not send out men unfitted for the 
work, it may be stated that he has refused con- | 
siderably more than half the applications made 
to him for admission to the society. They were 
the brethren of this order who accompanied 
the Prussian army to the field in the recent war 
with Denmark, the hospitals being in charge 
of the Deaconesses of Kaiserswerth and the 
Deacons of Duisburg, and they faced the fire 
of the famous Rolf Krake in the course of 
the performance of their duty. They are 
organized like a monastie brotherhood ; all 
read every morning the same portion of 
Scripture in all parts of the world, and sing 
the same hymns. They all report to their 
head at the Ranke Haus at regular stated ° 
intervals. They are supposed to have re- 
signed their own will as to choosing the field 
of their labour, and Dr. Wichern and his 
committee exact from them “such abject 
submission as even an abbot would scarcely 
require from his monks.” Indeed, the author 
of this account is inclined to fear that there 
may be in their organization a preparation 
for a system of Protestant monachism. 

The description given of the state of 
things which necessitated the foundation of 
some society like the Inner Mission, if all or 
any of the work was to be done which made 
such imperative demands upon the philan- 
thropy of right-thinking Germans, will be 
interesting to English readers at the present 
time, when our own Church has so recently 
and so nobly eme from its stagnation 
with regard to si duties. Some years 
‘ago Dr. Wichern published a memorable 
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pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Die Nothstiinde der Pro- 
testantischen Kirche” (The Alarming Con- 
dition of the Protestant Church), of which 
the following is in some sort a summary. It 
contains somesuggestive hints to ourselves : — 


The Protestant Church had ly failed in 
her mission. Many causes contributed to 
this failure ; but one of the principal was, doubt- 
less, the spirit of autocratic centralization, of 
bureaucratic hierarchism, with which the go- 
vernments, and especially the Prussian Govern- 
ment, had ruled the Church establishment. That 
Government had kept everything relating to 
religion in its own hands, permitting no public 
preaching of the Gospel but by its own clergy, 
pty the number of clergymen was in very 
great disproportion to the mass of the people 
to whom they had to minister. No wonder that 
thousands of sheep went astray,’ where four 
or five thousand had only one pastor to look 
after them. Besides, the clergy, in their 
character as state officers, were burdened with 
a heavy load of administrative labours in their 
parishes and schools, which absorbed a consider- 
able portion of their strength and time... . 
Many a clergyman had taken orders that he 
might, as a gentleman, enjoy the company of 
gentlemen, but not that he might spend an hour 
in the huts of the poor, or show that the ‘‘ heart 
of the wise is in the house of mourning,” unless 
that house of mourning happened to be the 
burgomaster’s, the banker’s, or the baron’s. 


Fortunately, our comparative release from 
such a state of things has been effected by 
means more worthy of the clergy than would 
seem to have been the case in Prussia :— 


The Society [of the Inner Mission] is the 
result of a tacit compact between the Christian 
hilanthropists and the clergy, by which the 
tter, while keeping the oversight of the higher 
and more respectable classes for themselves, 
hand over the care of the poor, the outcast, and 
the abandoned, to the former. I will not enter 
here upon an examination as to how far such a 
division of labour, by which the pastors are 
exonerated from the care of their lost sheep, is 
in harmony with the ‘elas of a good shepherd 
as given in the Gospel. 


It will be seen from this account that the 
Ranke Haus and its co-ordinate society of the 
Inner Mission are doing a large and very 
valuable work. The brethren of the mission 
receive during the three years they spend in 
the house gratuitous instruction from the 
candidat attached to each house-family, and 
board and lodging and a little pocket-money. 
They must pay for their own necessary books, 
the cost of which is some six or eight thalers 
a-year. They are supported by a fund en- 
tirely separate from the house finances, and 
of this fund no balance-sheet is published. 
In 1863 the contributions on which it depends 
amounted to 450/. In the same year the 
income of the house itself was about 2,100/., 
and this provided a surplus of 2,081 Ham- 
burg marks, or a little over 1201. » Under the 
h of expenditure an item appears which 
is rather offensive—‘‘ salary of the Director 
0,000 . . 00,” an unnecessary piece of osten- 
tation. 

A very interesting account is given of the 
establishment for poor children at Beuggen, 
near Bale, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, 
which the Swiss philanthropist Zeller founded. 
More than one hundred children are housed 


' and taught in the old castle of that name, 


which occupies a commanding position on 
the Rhine between Sickingen and Rhein- 
felden, names familiar to the student of the 
Thirty Years’ War in connexion with other 
things than philanthropy. The Grand Duke 
Louis le the building to Zeller and his 
friends for 5l. a-year, leaving its restoration 
to a habitable condition in their hands. The 
money for this purpose was raised in a cha- 
racteristic manner. A lady, whose name is 
not on record, sent a valuable gold box, and 
desired that a school might be founded with 
it. Zeller at once wrote a hundred tickets, 
fixing the price of each at one Louisd’or 
yes 4d.), and put the box up to be drawn 
or, and thus a small capital of 91/. 13s. 4d. 
was obtained. The box was drawn by a lady 
of Bale, and she, feeling that she could not 
Po nar the future poor children of so valu- 

u@ & property, gave it back to Mr. Zeller. 
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He promptly issued another hundred tickets, 
and thus doubled his capital, and, as before, 
the box, when drawn, was returned. Three 
times over it was given to him, and then he 
stored it up among the permanent treasures 
of the establishment, possibly for future use 
in case of emergency. Of this school no 
balance-sheet has ever been published, though 
it depends on voluntary contribution, and 
has been going on for nearly fifty years. A 
statistical account of the first 269 children 
educated there was published in 1843, and 
out of these there were: Married, 40; 
master tradesmen, 54 ; servants and appren- 
tices, 77; behaving badly, 23; dead, 23; 
little or nothing known of, 52. A much 
more satisfactory account than many such 
charities are able to give. 

Interesting descriptions of the Deacon- 
house at Duisburg-on-the-Rhine, near 
Diisseldorf, which owes its origin to Pastor 
Fliedner, of Kaiserswerth celebrity ; of the 
neighbouring asylum for discharged prisoners 
under Pastor Dietrich, at Lintorf; of the 
joiner Wurtz’s establishment for indigent 
children at Neuhof; and of eight or nine 
similar institutions scattered here and there 
in Western Europe, complete this account of 
“* The Charities of Europe.” The field indi- 
cated by that title is too large for one man or 
one book ; but so much as has here been 
done is pleasantly and well done. 








CHASTELARD. 
Chastelard : A Tragedy. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. (Moxon & Co.) 

Kn among his admirers, Mr. Swin- 
burne’s new tragedy will probably meet 
with a varied reception. If there are many 
who will be glad that he has exercised his 
imagination on a theme which cannot but 
be popular, there will be others to whom it 
may appear matter for regret that he should 
have removed his scene from the rugged 
mountains of Atolia, to bring before us the 
frivolities of the French Court of Mary 
Stuart ; and that he should now choose as 
his sudject the treacherous coquetry of the 
Queen of Scots, after having portrayed, 
with the skill of the dramatist and the poet, 
the classical passion of Althea. For our- 
selves, we consider his choice happy. Mr. 
Swinburne has given additional proof in 
‘¢ Chastelard ” that he has been the student 
of the Greek tragedians without becoming 
their copyist. He has caught, to a great ex- 
tent, the chasteness and felicity of their ex- 
pression, but has been guilty of few of those 
anachronisms, which would have been dan- 
erous snares to the half-disciplined mind. 
There is one feature in Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry which we are especially glad to ob- 
serve—the absence of those convulsive at- 
tempts at ‘‘word-painting,” by which too many 
of the effusions of the present day are pain- 
fully characterized. We are pleased also to 
to see that in the volume before us he has 
atly mended the music of his verse. 
‘¢ Chastelard”’ displays far fewer of those de- 
fects which we had to notice in ‘‘ Atalanta in 
Calydon ;” there is less quaintness of expres- 
sion, less monotony in the movement of the 
rhythm. A poem which sets before us the 
fate of one of the least known of those 
who fell captive before the beauty of the 
Scotch Queen, that has almost redeemed with 
posterity her faults, in which light and shade, 

present joy and the anticipation of comin 

calamity, are inseparably commingled, coul 
hardly fail to be interesting. And Mr. Swin- 
burne has made the most of a good subject. 
His scenes are laid with an artist’s eye. The 
conversation of the four Maries, at the com- 
mencement of the first act, is a fit prelude for 
all that is to follow. Itis, as it were, an in- 
troduction to the character of Mary Stuart ; 
while the first long speech of Chastelard in 
the same scene strikes the key-note to the 

whole :— 


‘ ; She hath fair eyes ; may be 

I love her for sweet eyes, or brows, or hair, — 

For the smooth temples, where God touching 
her 

Made blue with sweeter veins the flower-sweet 
white ; 
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Or for the tender 


Or marrige ofthe eyelid with the check 

r of the, wi aed 

I cannot ; or flush of lifting throat, 

I know not if the colour gets a name 

This side of heaven—no man knows; or her 
mouth, 

A flower’s lip with a snake’s lip, stinging sweet, 

And sweet to sting with. 

Such is Mary’s beauty, ,and such Chaste- 

lard’s love. is represented in vivid 

colours, and the unfolding of her character, 

with one or two exceptions, is admirable. 

The almost childish simplicity with which 

she expresses her affection for France, and 

her disappointment at the old Scotch cli- 

mate— 


One grows much older northwards, my fair lord ; 

I wonder men die South ; meseems all France 

Smells sweet with living, and bright breath of 
days 

That keep men far from dying ; 


her love of admiration ; her jealousy of a 
moment’s rivalry—yet all toned down, as it 
were, by a certain tinge of melancholy—are 
ut before us well. This melancholy is, 
owever, allowed at times to be too P omi- 
nant in the earlier portions of the play, 
when we reflect upon the sequel of her 
character that is to follow. Nothing could 
be better than the unreasoning horror of 
death which Mary in her interview with 
Chastelard, in the second act, displays. Fired 
with enthusiasm at the thought of the glitter- 
ing pageantry of war, she asks her knight 
the name of an adversary whom he had once 
slain. On hearing 
*T was a goodly one 
Before he changed it for a dusty name, 
she sa 
Talk not of death ; I would hear living talk 
Of oH live swords and good strokes struck 
wit 
Brave battles, and the mirth of mingling men, 
Not of cold names you greet a dead man with. 


Not less powerful is the portrayal of the 
perplexity and doubt that distress the Queen 
before she can consent to the execution of 
her favourite ; and it is in these scenes that 
Mr. Swinburne has justified the chuice of the 
second of the mottoes which he had prefixed 
to his tragedy. His analysis of the conflicting 
passions of love, pride, and selfishness is 
subtle and skilful ; and his diligence cannot 
be too highly commended. There are two 
parts of the play deserving of special praise— 
the second act, and the closing scenes of the 
fifth. It is in these, and more particularly 
in the latter, that Mr. Swinburne displays a 
combination of dramatic and poetic power 
beyond what is seen in anything that his pen 
has yet produced. We must quote a few 
lines from the soliloquy of Chastelard in 
prison, before the entrance of Mary Beaton, 
on the Queen :— 


Ah, in my weary, dusty space of sight 

Her face vill float with heavy scents of hair 

And fire of subtle amorous eyes, and lips 

More hot than wine, full of sweet wicked words 

Babbled against mine own lips, and long hand 

Spread out, and pale bright throat, and pale 
bright breasts, 

Fit to e men all men mad. I do believe 

This fire shall never quite burn out to the ash, 

And leave no heat and flame upon my dust 

For witness where a man’s heart was burnt up. 

For all Christ’s work, this Venus is not quelled. 


Very effective, too, is ’s sorrowful 
resage of a miserable death, nor less beauti- 
ul Chastelard’s reply. We regret that wehave 

not s to quote either, but both are to be 
found at 202. The character of Mary 
Beaton, skilfully contrived throughout, is 
well finished in the last scene, than which 
Mr. Swinburne’s drama affords none better. 
The two concluding lines are calculated to 
make no slight impression on the reader as 
he closes the book :— 


Make way there for the Lord of Bothwell; room— 
Place for my Lord of Bothwell next the Queen. 


One favourite forgotten, another succeeds. 
The love of Chastelard is easily replaced by 
the admiration of Bothwell. 

Whether we have in all places been fortu- 
nate enough to exactly appreciate the author's 
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sentiments, and to ascertain their full signifi- 
cance, we cannot presume to say ; for his ob- 
scurity is, in parts, considerable. The mind 
is kept too much on the strain in the endea- 
‘vour to thoroughly comprehend the subtlety 
of each simile, and to penetrate the inmost 
meaning of his analogies. These, however, 
are faults which Mr. Swinburne has learnt in 

measure to correct since the appear- 
ance of his ‘* Atalanta in Calydon ;” and we 
trust that shortly they will altogether disap- 
pear. There is one point which calls for a 
few words ; ‘* Chastelard ” is redundant with 
kissings. Passionate, burning kisses, meet 
us in every page. Symptoms of a tendency 
to the display of affection thus demonstra- 
tive in its character might be discerned in 
Mr. Swinburne’s previous tragedy ; but we 
now have demonstrativeness carried to an in- 
ordinate excess. The different kisses of pity, 
honour, and love, are all minutely described ; 
and if, after a perusal of this play, the reader 
is not an adept in the art of osculation, it will 
be through no fault of Mr. Swinburne’s. 
We are positively ashamed to say how many 
times the word “‘kiss” occurs in the course of 
a certain five pages. And as the play begins 
so does it end :— 

Cheeks, 

Turned mrght, turned wan, with kisses hard 
and ho 


are ceaselessly represented. Seriously, this 
is a defect, and one which the author will do 
well to mend. Were it not for their exqui- 
site elegance of expression, these constant 
exhibitions of ion would deserve severe 
reprobation, There are but few inconsis- 
tencies in the - It might haps be 
said that the thoughts attributed to Mary, 
are at times. too vigorous, and that the 
French courtier is endowed with an undue 
share of the soliloquizing powers of a Ham- 
let. ing the work as a whole, we 
must thank Mr. Swinburne for a dramatic 
poem of great power, careful elaboration of 
plot, artistic disposition of scenes ; for ad- 
mirable descriptions of human emotion and 
passion ; for terse, forcible, yet sweet expres- 
8 and a generally scrupulous melody of 
r That ‘* Chastelard” will be popu- 
lar, and greatly add to the author’s reputa- 
tion, we cannot doubt ; whether it will live, 
time only can decide. 








THE CITY OF ROME. 
A History of the City of Rome: its Structures 
and Monuments, from its Foundation to the 
End of the Mi Ages. By P. H. Dyer. 
Longmans). 


( 

M* siglaal, ms hs oa as ya fulfil the 

original, and smaller , the decay of 
the city, rather than that of the passat of 
Rome, which first suggested itself to the 
mind of Gibbon. The last chapter in the 
** Decline and Fall,” though by no means the 
worst written, is undoubtedly the weakest, 
because it deals with ruins the estimate 
and identification of which fresh discoveries 
and fresh erudition have materially interfered 
with. But where Gibbon begins, Mr. Dyer 
ends. He has taken a lesson from the success 
of his great original. The work of Gibbon 
will never be out of date, because he was in 
possession of almost all, and certainly all the 
most important materials which can ever now 
be brought to our knowledge. He followed 
the golden rule of art; for he knew what he 
had to do ; and he went in and did it. Mr. 
Dyer has also confined himself within fixed 
limits, and has achieved no inconsiderabie 


any conclusions as to the exact position of 
some most interesting spots must remain 
unsettled. 

In a very temperate and scholar-like intro- 
duction, Mr. Dyer contests much of the 
extreme scepticism of Sir G. C. Lewis. We 
have always looked upon “ The Credibility 
of the Early Roman History ” as far more of 
an historical romance than the annals it 
undertook to criticise; and in ‘*The Astro- 
nomy of the Ancients” Sir G. C. Lewis ex- 
poses himself at every sentence. Our author 
errs from an opposite failing. He is not bold 
enough. Thus : “‘ Horace speaks of a winter 
not recorded, I believe, by any other autho- 
rity as a remarkably severe one, in which 
Soracte is described as covered. with deep 
snow, an event which seldom or ever occurs 
now.” We can easily understand that 
no other authority recorded this event, 
simply because it was a very ordinary one. 
We have seen ourselves day by day from the 
Pincian Soracte covered with snow at proper 
time and season. Whether it was ‘‘deep ” 
or not, probably Horace knew no more than 
we did; but the Romans of the present day 
who don’t study him much paid no attention 
to the phenomenon, and continued to walk 
leisurely up and down in full view of the 
mountain, until, like their ancestors, they 
were disturbed by the unwelcome music of 
their Gallic conquerors. We may add, also, 
that from the ‘‘ Nivalis Algidus ” of Horace 
Rome still derives its supplies of snow. 

Confining himself within the walls of the 
city, our author draws the original plan of 
‘“‘Roma Quadrata” in accordance with the 
latest discoveries on the Palatine. It would 
be inconsistent with his views to deny the 
personality of the seven kings ; and suppos- 
ing they really existed, he assigns fairly 
enough their due part to each in the esta- 
blishment of the city. He certainly has 
managed to hold the balance even between 
a mere guide-book and an antiquarian 
monograph. He is never very brilliant, but 
he is never very dull, We learn something 
at almost every page, though we feel dis- 
appointed that we are not more excited to 
classical enthusiasm, or convinced by more 
brilliant disquisition. He has found out the 
true point of connexion between Republican 
and Imperial Rome, in its sites and monu- 
ments. We pass in his es from the days 
of the consuls to those of the emperors, and 
on to those of the popes, without observing 
any break in the continuity of the narrative. 
This is a feat no one has performed 
before, and it is no small one. The cap- 
ture of Rome by Alaric, and its con- 
version from a Pagan into a Christian city, 
have failed to seduce the historian of the 
city from the even tenour of his way. He 

ints out how little real damage the bar- 

rians did, and how long it was before the 
new religion proceeded to take active steps 
against the temples of those the Christians con- 
tinued to fear as demons. All these great 
events are properly subordinated to his pecu- 
liar purpose, and appear as gradual as they 
probably did to many of the Romans them- 
selves. To analyse a book which is a small 
encyclopedia is impossible. It must be 
understood that authorities are weighed and 
compared in every page, and always without 
partiality, as the writer has no express 
theory to serve. 

Our only complaint is that the episodes are 
not made a more striking feature, and that 
customs of great interest are not dealt with at 
greater length. That of human sacrifices, for 








amount of success. But he does not tread 
with such an assured step, because he knows 
that the soil of Rome is but a hollow cover- 
pe many monuments which future Dyers 

have to describe, and which may upset 
the most reasonable conclusions, and stultify 


the ts of the profoundest scholar. 
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instance, which appears to have diminished 
and been revived again, according to the 
temper of the times, rather than any recorded 
law. ‘Thus, on one occasion, a few drops of 
blood from the side of the Pontifex Maximus 
were considered sufficient expiation, but a few 
years later nothing less than his death would 
gratify the desire of the mob for a victim to the 
Manes. Indeed, Mr. Dyer has thrown away 
man ne of embellishing his work, 
which ill occur to the reader qui enough. 
This cannot arise from incapacity, but from 
excess of modesty. We trust the i 











which will greet what he has done may in- 
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duce him to step a little more out of his re- 
serve. To show what amusement his subject 
can afford, we give this account of a strilte 
about 2,000 years —_ — 

The pipers, a jovial crew, fond of good eating 
and drinking, having been deprived by the 
censors of their ancient customary feast in the 
Temple of Jupitér, struck to a man, and departed 
in a body to Tibur. Next day, lo! there was 
nobody to pipe before the sacrifices! The 
senate was lexed. The pipers knew their 
value, and had hit the right nail; it was a 
matter of religion, and at Rome religion was the - 
soul of the state. As in a case of the weightiest 
political importance, ambassadors were des- 
patched to the Tiburtines to procure the restitu- 
tion of the vagabond musicians. But promises 
and exhortations were exhausted in vain, till a 
plan was hit upon for securing the men by means 
of their characteristic failing. On a feast-day 
they were invited separately to dinner, on pre- 
tence of enlivening the meal with their music ; 
they were plied with wine, till drunkenness, and 
next sleep, oppressed them, and in this state of 
double oblivion were bound, put into waggons, 
and conveyed to Rome. Great was their 
astonishment, on awaking next morning, to find 
themselves in the Forum! Terms were now 
made with them, and they were persuaded to 
remain, on condition that those who had piped 
at the sacrifices should enjoy their traditio 
feast, and for three days every year shoul 
wander fantastically dressed, playing their 
music, through the streets of Rome ; a custom 
which appears to have lasted till the empire. 
The sojourner in the modern city may find their 
counterparts in the pipers of the Abruzzi, who 
during nine days before Christmas pipe their 
wild, discordant notes before every image of the 
Madonna. 














NEW NOVELS. 


Maxwell Drewitt. By the Author of “George 
Geith,” &c. 3 Vols. (Tinsley Brothers.) 


HERE is nothing more charming than to 
observe the most different styles of 
beauty in the children of the same mother, 
or in the productions of the same mind. 
The works of Mrs. Trafford (as we shall call 
her) sufliciently resemble one another to 
show their common parentage, while each 
possesses,a character of its own. Women 
usually empty themselves into one book, 
and sprinkle the rest with the residue of 
their ideas. They give us one cup, a veri- 
table essence, fragrant and strong ; after that 
they make it with tea-dust, or by pouring 
hot water on the drained leaves. But Mrs. 
Trafford’s conceptions are becoming more 
vigorous and large ; the stores of her stock- 
in-trade are far from being exhausted, and 
she displays increased skill in the manipula- 
tion of her mind. It is evident that her 
brain has not yet done growing. She is 
ascending with rapid strides the ladder of 
fame, and it would be at present impossible 
to predict what rank she will ultimately hold 
among the women of the time. 

Not content to supply plot, incident, and 
situation, to portray sentiment and emotion, 
Mrs. Trafford always takes a subjeet which 
she employs as nature uses silica in wheat, 
to give solidity to the stalk. In ‘* Too 
Much Alone” it was chemistry ; in * City 
and Suburb” it was engineering; in 
““George Geith” it was ecommerce; in 
‘*Maxwell Drewitt” it is agriculture, and 
the prospects of Galway. 

There are many readers, especially of the 
fair sex, who maintain that novels should be 
written only to amuse. Our space will not 
permit us on this eccasion to discuss. this im- 
portant question. We shall ore: observe 
that for our part we are always glad to get 
useful information. Mrs. Trafford 

to have studied Galway, and to have gathered 
some interesting facts respecting that savage 
region. These are worked artistically into 
the the movement of which they do 
not impede, and the merits of which, in our 
opinion, they considerably enhance: Wewill 
now briefly relate the history of the leading 
character in this tale, without exposing the 
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father having been disinherited, he lives in 
the house, which ought to be his own, a 
oe upon his uncle’s kindness. It 

ill easily be understood what agony this 
young man suffers, and how he yearns to 
regain his rights. It is natural that he should 

his uncle as a usurper, and himself 
as adefrauded man. He is still heir-at-law 
to the estate ; but at the commencement 
of the story his uncle brings home an 
English wife, who afterwards gives birth to a 
male child. Maxwell Drewitt sees himself 
robbed of his inheritance a second time. 
Then arises within him astern and mighty 
thought. He will become independent ; he 
will make himself rich; he will regain 
Kincorth, which is already ‘encumbered 
through the extravagance of its owner. 
While on a visit to England he had remarked 
with wonder the marvels which agriculture 
achieves ; how barren heaths are inclosed 
and marshes drained ; how lands sterile as 
those of Galway are rendered productive by 
the brains and bands of men. Retiring to 
a small freehold which had descended to 
him from his mother’s side, he plunges 
ardently into agricultural science—the rota- 
tion of crops, the composition of soils, and 
the merits of manures. Furnished with 
money by a wealthy married woman with 
whom he is intimate, he imports the English 
system into his native wilds. However, a 
fortune is not to be made even in a life- 
time on a small farm. His patroness becomes 
a widow, and he marries her. Like all 
thoroughly ambitious men, he is selfish and 
unscrupulous ; he strides on to his end, 
climbing over and trampling upon all ob- 
stacles, including his own honour, when it 
happens to come in his way. A poor girl 
whom he had seduced, and whom he really 
loves, as well as such men can love, hears of 
his marriage, tells him of her coming shame, 
and implores him to save her by making her 
his wife. This kind of scene has been ‘‘done”’ 
in novels (as in life) over and over again ; 
yet in power and in pathos this chapter of 
Poor Jenny exceeds them all; it is the 
masterpiece of the book. 

He abandons her, marries, treats his wife 
hardly, accumulates riches, puts Jenny’s boy 
to school, buys up the Kincorth mortgages, 
and is on the point of realizing (by fore- 
closure) the grand longing of his life, when 
a friend assists his ruined relatives. He is 
compelled after all to resort to vulgar fraud, 
and when his uncle dies a forged will places 
Kincorth in his hands. 

An ordinary writer would have made the 
third volume end with an exposure of the 
swindle. Grand Climax! Rightful Heir Re- 
stored!! Criminal Led off in Handcuffs!!! 
But Mrs. Trafford manages her denoiement 
in a much more artistic, that is, in a much 
more natural way. Maxwell Drawitt having 
gained that for which he has laboured all his 
life, does not enjoy it in the least. He is 
shunned by his relatives, who suspect his 

ilt, and whom ‘he would willingly assist. 
He is left alone with his conscience in a bare 
and empty house. He possesses that which 
was once a hope, and which has withered in 
his hands. Behind him is the past, which is 
shame ; before him is the future, which is de- 
spair. Thus he suffers that retribution which 
falls upon all men who have sinned, whether 
against the laws of man or Ged. Whena 
man has purchased fame, beauty, or wealth 
by bitter sacrifices and long toils, there will 

ways come atime when he will laugh at 
himself and say, ‘‘It was not worth my 
while.” But when he has obtained his object 
by heartlessness and crime, what must his 
thoughts be then ? 

The work is closed with some dramatic in- 
cidents for the satisfaction of the vulgar taste. 
The last hopes of the disappointed man are 
centred on his illegitimate son, who leads an 
evil life and dies a violent death. He him- 
self is killed by a fall from horseback, and 
dies repentant ; which is the orthodox way to 
end an English novel, and leaves a soothing 
im ron on the British female’s mind. 

the author's style, we think 
that it might be improved by care. It wants 
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“termed, her sentences are often = 
oose ; her gems are roughly set. Then her 
literary metaphors are invariably taken from 
Holy Scripture, as if the Bible were the only 
standard work which she had ever read. The 
personal pronoun is too frequently introduced, 
especially in this kind of way: ‘‘ When I 
come to tell you of how she left Kincorth 
I would ask you to remember how she 
entered it.” These shadows of coming events 
decidedly blot the book. Nothing should be 
anticipated in a story, and the less that is 
commented on the better. We make these 
remarks partly because we like to do difficult 
things—and it is difficnlt to find faults ‘in 
‘‘Maxwell Drewitt ”—and partly because the 
author can easily remedy these little im- 
perfections if she chooses so to do. 

Au reste, the story is neatly and hu- 
morously arranged ; the minor characters are 
life-like, especially those of Murphy, an 
aspiring village surgeon, and of Lady 
Emmeline, Drewitt’s rouged and romantic 
wife; one or two Galway landscapes are 
charmingly painted with the pen; and many 
scenes are remarkably well described—for 
instance, an election, a trial, and the boat 
tragedy at the end. This work also deserves 
high praise as an étude of Irish character, 
and as such may take its place with the best 
efforts of Carleton, Lover, and other native 
writers. Here and there may be found flash- 
ing from the book those black diamonds of 
peasant wit for which the Irish are pro- 
verbial, but which casual visitors to the 
country are often inclined to deny. Mrs. 
Trafford herself possesses humour, a rare 
quality in Englishwomen, but which abounds 
among the ladies of the Sister Isle. 





John Alston's Vow. A Tale. By Elizabeth A. 
Murray, Author of ‘‘ Ella Norman; or, A 
Woman’s Perils.” 3 Vols. (Charles J. Skeet.) 


\ ISS MURRAY, in her story of “ Ella 
Norman,” delineated with considerable 
power and truth the under-current of society 


unbearable to such as had been induced by 
false reports and mistaken views to abandon 
their native country, ‘‘the only home of 
honour, intelligence, and retirement,” and to 
seek in that distant land the riches and 
abundance denied to them at home. The sur- 
roundings of scenery, manners, and people 
were finished photographs, and her book was 
a success, for she evidently wrote from per- 
sonal knowledge of her subject, and the causes 
of emigration failures were fairly and clearly 
stated. In “John Alston’s Vow,” Miss 
Murray seeks to illustrate one of ‘‘ the pecu- 
liar phases of Australian mixed society, which 
is composed, as the colonists all know well, 
of the most incongruous elements ;”’ but the 
tale, not being confined to the Antipodes, has 
less of individuality and interest than its 
predecessor, although there is the same 
earnest purpose throughout, and it is this 
earnestness of purpose which is the peculiar 
feature of works of this class. 

Lucie Melville, the daughter of a West In- 
dian planter, has been educated in England, 
as was also her brother Frank ; but the young 
girl returns to her parents at Cuba, and is 
soon after married to John Alston, first- 
lieutenant of Her Majesty’s sloop “ Vixen,” 
cruising on the West India station. It was 
near upon the period of Slave Emancipation, 
when Mr. Melville's sudden death throws his 
affairs into the power of Don Fernandes 
Maura, an unprincipled Spaniard, whom Mr. 
Melville had taken into partnership, and who 
had aspired to Lucie’s hand previous to her 
marriage. John Alston’s imperious nature 
is easily worked upon by the wily Maura, 
until, in jealous rage, he commands his wife 
to leave her widowed mother and sick sister, 
and meet him in England after his cruise in 
the Spanish Main. Lucie’s entreaties to re- 
main are ascribed by her husband to Maura’s 
influence, and the lieutenant suddenly sets 
sail without taking leave of his wife, or 
making any provision for her future support. 
He swore— 


By the powers of heaven and hell (he cared 
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little which master he served, as long as he 
helped him), never to see his wife a gp 
to let a letter from her be opened by him, or by 
others for him, never to write to her or let her 
see him, or know what had become of him. . . .« 
He swore to cut himself off, not only from her, 
but from all of his kind whe had known her, or 
himself, or who could help her to find him. 
‘* Even if death releases her from me,” he adds, 


‘she shall never know it,—living or I 
will punish her,—even in my en if inte 
fore her, [ will stand between her and—and 

one else.” And he looked up to the clear 

of heaven, and called his to witness this 
implous Vow, 

John Alston exchanged into a ship on the 
South Sea station, and Lucie’s letters and 
diary, in which the birth of his son Victor 
was recorded, were alike returned to her un- 
opened, Arrived in samp the deserted 
wife is tenderly cared for by a married school- 
friend, Mrs. Dudley, who dies soon after the 
birth of a little girl Mr. Dudley is ineon- 
solable for a time, but at length learns that, 
“‘ when memory could no longer fill the void 
in his heart, she who had been that wife’s 
dearest friend, his orphan daughbter’s tender 
substitute for her lost mother, insensib 
took her place.” Seven years have . 
Jobn Alston was no Enoch Arden, nor had 
Alick Dudley Phillip’s winning tongue, yet 
was Lucie sorely tempted :— 


Tenderly she spoke, 

You have been as God’s good Angel in our house ; 
God bless you for it ; God reward you for it, 
With something happier than myself. 


Unable to remain in England, Mr. Dudle 
resolves to find John arn pe living or ink, 
and, with this unhallow urpose, a 

his affairs, leaving Lucie and General Dudley 
guardians of his little girl, Eva, who is not 
to attain her majority till she is twenty-five, 
when, if she marries without her ians’ 
consent, she forfeits her wealth, and retains 
only five hundred a-year. Sir Godfrey Al- 
ston is next appealed to by Mr. Dudley, and 





I ’ 2 ty a presentation to Charterhouse obtained for 
in Australia, which made life a burden quite | 





Victor on reaching his tenth year. The 
Thorns, a fine estate, is the home of Mrs. 
Alston, Eva, and Victor, until the latter 
leaves college at twenty-three to choose his 
course of life. At the age of ten, Eva loses 
her father. Mr. Dudley had visited Australia, 
New Zealand, and the South-Sea Islands, 
but in vain, the slight clue he had obtained 
from Sir Godfrey Alston failing him in his . 
search for John Alston, who was said to have 
been met at Auckland by one who knew him, 
living with a wife under the name of Grimes, 
Returning homewards, Mr. Dudley is attacked 
by fever, and dies. 

General Dudley, now that Eva is growing 
up, turns his attention to his ward. His son, 
Captain Herbert Dudley, he intends shall 
marry her, for her money ; but finds that 
Victor and Eva are declared lovers, though 
Victor forms no engagement. Victor is 
grossly insulted by General Dudley, and 
nothing is left for him in honour but to 
accept the first opening offered, and ‘‘ go to 
the uttermost end of the earth.” Sir God- 
frey gets a letter of introduction for him to 
the Governor of Melbourne from the Under- 
Secretary of the Colonies, and with this 
vague prospect, which the baronet thinks all- 
sufficient, r Victor has to go out, with 
a “mob of men, encumbrances, and detri- 
mentals, to make his fortune out of nothing.” 

Arrived, he meets after a short time with 
a young farmer, Alfred Grey, and the two 
become friends and partners. Mr. and Mrs. 
Grey, with Alfred and two daughters, reside 
at South Yarra, the Belgravia of Melbourne, 
and here Victor is made “ welcome as one of 
themselves.” From this point the reader sees 
the dénodment of the story, and in the wilful 
blindness of Mr. Grey as to the probable re- 
sult of inquiry into the parentage of Victor 
Alston lies the weakness of the plot. 

** John Alston’s Vow” is ne in many 
respects to its poe yet the characters 
are lifelike and natural; and, if not so ori- 
ginal as ‘‘Ella Norman,” it is entitled to 
take rank withthe best Circulating Library - 
novels of the day. 
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GIFT BOOKS OF THE SEASON, 


[No. 3.] 
1 hae? most beautiful gift-book of the season 
is published this day in Paris. Messrs. 
Alfred Mame et Fils, of Tours, issue this 
morning ‘‘La Sainte Bible, Illustrée par 
Gustave Doré,” of which a London edition, 
with English text, is announced by Messrs. 
Cassell and Co., who have now ready an edi- 
tion of Doré’s illustrations to the ‘‘ Inferno ” 
of Dante, accompanied by Carey’s translation, 
sent forth with all the luxury of type, paper, 
and binding, to render it pre-eminently one 
of the most covetable books of the kind. 
The illustrations, from a duplicate set of 
plates, are identical with those of the Paris 
issue, and in reproducing the work in such a 
splendid form arg Cassell and Co. deserve 
the thanks of all lovers of art. The more 
such a work is known, the higher will be the 
standard of our illustrated literature. For 
knowledge of effect and for rendering in a 
severe style the highest qualities of art, these 
woodcuts are unrivalled, and will prove a 
very seasonable antidote to the insipid pretti- 
n2sses of too many of our popular gift-books. 
Doré is perhaps the greatest as well as the 
most prolific artist of our era, and of all his 
works, his illustrations to Dante are most in 
harmony with the peculiar bent of his genius, 
and shows his power of representing the hor- 
rible and the gloomy mystery of interminable 
vastness, sometimes grotesque, often sublime— 
everything he touches bears the unmistakable 
stamp of genius. There is one quality in 
his art that has never been sufficiently ap- 
preciated—a quality which we have hitherto 
failed to analyse, but which we have de- 
tected also in some of the finest works of 
Rembrandt—a solemn silence. The illus- 
trations to pp. 2, 8, and 55 are remark- 
able for this quality. The volume is 
sure to be welcomed by all who read Dante 
in the original or in atranslation. At Paris 
has also appeared a reissue of Gustave Doré’s 
‘*Légende du Juif Errant, Poéme de Pierre 
Dupont,” with Beranger’s ballad set to music 
by Ernest Doré, which is now as well on sale 
in London, at Messrs. Hachette’s and other 
importers of French books.—Messrs. Griffith 
and Farran seem resolved to anticipate the 
os compere and open up Fairy Land almost 
ore it is time to their young people. 
*‘Fairy Land, or Recreation for the Rising 
Generation,” makes us long to shut our eyes, 
hoping to open them amongst giants, and 
cows without tails, all happily disposed under 
the sceptre of Queen Mab. But they 
have not forgotten the universal passion 
for science, and ‘ Fairy Tales of Science ” 
are more wonderful still, perhaps, because 
they are more nearly true. ‘‘The Wonder- 
ful Lamp” is an astonishing illustra- 
tion ; more like what the ‘‘ Hand of Glory” 
ought to be than ahything else we can remem- 
ber. ‘*Almeria’s Castle” is a little more 
sober; but India is nearly as far off as 
Fairy Land to children, and a judicious distri- 
bution of these presents amongst a family 
would make three at least delighted, and no 
one person discontented. ‘‘ Salvator Mundi, 
a Series of Brief Meditations on the Life of 
Christ, in Prose and Verse, Selected from Great 
Divines,” is the title of a beautiful Christmas 
book put forth by Messrs. Seeley, Jackson, & 
Halliday, with —— illustrations by 
Messrs. Seeley, from choice impressions of fine 
old engravings after the old masters, including 
Giovanni Bellini, Vanderwerf, Procaccini, 
Tintoretto, Leonardi da Vinci, Rembrandt, 
Rubens, Le Sueur, Raffaelle, and Ann. Car- 
racci. So tempting a book has seldom mace its 
appearance, which, together with its cheapness, 
is sure to make it as popular as it deserves to 
be. Messrs. Seeley ae send us ‘* The Chil- 
dren’s Friend,” with such a ‘‘Sleepy Boy 
Going to Bed,” after W. Hunt, on the illu- 
minated cover, that none who see it will be 
able to withstand its cost of eighteenpence. 
A somewhat kindred volume is ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren’s Prize,” published by Mr. Macintosh, 
in a cover of purple and gold, a cheap serial 
like the other, sent forth in monthly penny- 
worths.—Mr. Hotten adopts the old device 
of the water-pot and the flower, with the 


motto, ‘‘Recreat et Alit,” not at all 
amiss for a publisher who has issued 
so successful a production of his own as 
“The Slang Dictionary.” He has just 

ublished ‘*‘The Hatchet Throwers,” by 
Sunes Greenwood, with thirty-six illus- 
trations in colours, by Ernest Griset, of 
which we shall speak on another occasion, 
only recommending the book in the mean- 
time to all lovers of fun and frolic run wild. 
—‘* Rates and Taxes, and How they were 
Collected,” published by Messrs. Groom- 
bridge and Sons, is by the authors of ‘* The 
Bunch of Keys,” and edited by Tom Hood. 
The volume consists of seven of the same sort 
of forcedtales, which may be seasonable enough 
at Christmas time with turkey and plum- 
pudding to match, but which are, happily, as 
perishable, two by Thomas Archer, and one 
by each of the following writers : Tom Hood, 
W. J. Prowse, T. W. Robertson, W. 8. Gil- 
bert, and Clement W. Scott.—Messrs. Ward, 
Lock, and Tyler publish *‘ Cozynook,” by Mrs. 
Bird, and Messrs. Maxwell and Co. a new 
boys’ book by Mr. Wm. Dalton, with the 
taking title of ‘*‘ Lost among the Wild Men.” 
—‘* Prodigious !” we naturally exclaim, with 
Dominie Sampson, as we glance over a third 
weekly parcel sent to us by Messrs. Rout- 
ledge and Sons. We now add to our former 
lists of their Christmas books ‘‘ Ellen Mont- 
gomery’s Book-shelf,” by the author of 
**Queechy” and ‘* The Wide, Wide World” 
—a collection of three tales, ‘‘ Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s Children,” ‘‘Carl Krinken, or the 
Christmas Stocking,” and ‘‘ Caspar ;” ‘‘ The 
Two School Girls and other Tales,” by the 
authors of **‘The Wide, Wide World” and 
‘* My Brother’s Keeper,” with four coloured 
illustrations ; ‘‘ The Boy Pilgrims,” by Anne 
Bowman, a book of perils and adventures ; 
**Aunt Emma,” by the author of ‘‘ Rose 
and Kate,” with two coloured illustrations ; 
‘Try and Trust ;” and ‘‘ Ernie Elton, the 
Lazy Boy,” by Mrs. Eiloart. 

(To be continued.) 








A NEW MAGAZINE. 


Rep, yellow, and dark-blue, with its outside 
very much like that of a wasp, and its print not 
very much better than the American edition of 
a pirated novel, the Argosy starts weighted with 
no ordinary amount of useless ballast. But Mr. 
Jason Jones keeps its log, and Miss Isa Craig 
spreads the sails. Charles Reade commences 
his novel of ‘‘Griffith Gaunt” with a fox- 
hunting scene, in which a modernized Diana 
Vernon plays the principal part. A print of the 
viaduct of L’Ariccia shows us how effectively a 
much deeper valley than that which separates 
Holborn-hill from Smithfield may be treated. 
Alexander Smith makes one feel almost rejoiced 
to look forward to the prospect of entering ‘‘Old 
Fogiedom.” M. Vambéry introduces us to the 
fashionable world of Bokhara, and explains how 
he parried the inevitable question, ‘‘Is there 
another city in the world in which it is so agree- 
able to reside?” And this is by no means all 
the cargo of the new vessel. No wonder, if 
** our thoughts are ships,” that we 


Launch forth in hope in these despairing days— 
Launch bravely forth, and hope new orphics yet to raise. 





Prize Essays of the National Association for 
Promoting Freedom of Public Worship: Free 
Worship and Finance. By the Rev. T. P. 
Browning. An Inquiry into the Principles of 
Church Finance, in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By James Hamilton. The English Pew System : 
its Evils and their Remedy. By 8. H. Saxby. 
The Evils of the Appropriation of Parish and 
District Churches, de. By T. P. Browning. 
The Offertory: an Essay, de. By W. P. 3B. 
Bingham. (Rivingtons).—/ree and Open Wor- 
ship in the Parish Churches of England. A 
Sermon. By C. J. Vaughan, D.D. (Macmillan 
& Co.).—The authors of these essays are 
working clergymen, with ample opportunities 
for experience : and they have the imprimatur 
of a thoughtful body of examiners ; at the head 
of whom stands the Archdeacon of Coventry. 
As treated, the subject would seem to belong to 
that of Protection ; it brings up a very similar 


class of ents and objections; and pro- 
mises, if it should meet with public atten- 
tion, to obtain a similar solution. There is place 


for a village Cobden: and when such a man is 





found, he may reap as rich a harvest of popu- 
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larity, and obtain as benevolent a result with 
respect to the spiritual food of the people, It 
would seem we were complaining of poverty 
with a mine of wealth at our doors, just as we 
had found out that not even the wealth of 
England could supply properly endowed churches 
in proportion to our increasing population, 
nor the zeal of England keep pace with the 
demand for priests for the new churches she 
so lavishly builds. We can quadruple the use 
of the churches we have, and make the services 
of the priests, which can be supplied, applicable 
to a vastly increased area. Nay, we are led to 
believe that a millennium of reconciliation of 
classes is to attend upon the re-establishment of 
the law in regard to the equal right of indi 
viduals to a place in the parish churches, or 
rather the simple removal of a usurpation by the 
moneyed classes of the rights of all. Protection 
in political questions has been associated with 
invincible stupidity ; and one cannot but smile 
at the industry and perseverance with which all 
the objections have been collected; not, we 
strongly suspect, with the idea of crushing the 
the question, but of trying how far the party 
in possession may be enlisted in the coming 
contest against the people’s advocates. It is 
the old general in his comfortable casemate, 
sending defiant messages to the besieging 
general, knowing that a few more lives must be 
spent to make surrender honourable. In a word, 
the attack threatens to prove stronger than the 
defence. But long ere the stronghold is 
dangerously threatened, the besieged general 
will find out that discretion is the better part of 
valour, and he will be found with his persever- 
ing foe, walking arm in arm on the glacis, both 
congratulating one another that peace has been 
proclaimed. There is another side to this ques- 
tion, which must claim the attention of politi- 
cians, without entering into all the squabbles of 
the sects. That large body of malcontents, thrust 
out of the Church, chiefly, it appears, by the pew 
system, and being gradually absorbed by various 
Nonconformist bodies, must affect anxiously 
true statesmen. The proposed emancipation 
will tend to absorb many of them, and give 
them a fair opportunity of returning to the 
Church, from which they are separated by force 
of circumstances rather than by will. At present 
this is alarge body, brought up in discontent, and 
such a body statesmen generally try to prevent 
solidifying into an opposition, with an un- 
manageable cry. A claim of legal right is far 
more dangerous than a claim of extended fran- 
chise. One who was smarting under this dis- 
couraging influence of the pew usurpation once 
remarked, that ‘‘if the people regarded the 
worship of God with half the zeal that they do 
a turnpike, there would be a Rebekah in every 
parish. But people long endure very incon- 
venient turnpikes, and then, as we know, they 
are apt to go, fifty or sixty atatime. One con- 
clusion is very obvious. If the wealthy classes— 
and this means every one quite down to the 
bottom end of the middle classes—continue to 
usurp the area of the parish churches, then the 
poor must retire from them, being virtually cast 
out, and do what they can for themselves, which 
means meeting-houses and sectarian teaching. 
On the other hand, if, say, the wealthy choose, 
by the admission of the poor, to mix freely with 
us in our parish churches—and a certain book 
which much concerns churchgoers speaks with 
no uncertain voice on the subject—we must 
return and do what we can for ourselves ; 
but this means building churches and the 
regular priesthood.” These little volumes 
should be read, not only by advocates and 
partisans, but by the many who profess to con- 
sider fairly the great social and political subjects 
of the day. 





The Book of Prophecy, &c., &c. By George 
Smith, LL.D. (Longmans).—‘*When a volume is 
resented to the public, they have a right to 
icniger the author’s reasons for its publication. 
In the present instance this natural desire shall 
be gratified by a simple statement of facts.” 
Such is the considerate exordium of Dr. Smith’s 
preface. His reasons resolve themselves into 
this : that he has been ‘‘ shocked and distressed ” 
by the recent attacks upon the Bible and upon 
revealed truth in general, and ‘‘ has relinquished 
an important public position, and highly-valued 
associations, that he might be able by the 
diligent use of the fragments of time thus saved, 
to raise his voice against these fearful evils, and 
in behalf of truth, righteousness, and common 
sense. The result is seen in the volume now 
submitted to the public.” Whether it is that 
‘* fragments of time” are not sufficient for the 





great work which Dr. Smith essayed—for he tells 
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us that “it has not been the principal object of 
the aithor to refute error, but to exhibit and 
establish the truth ”—or whether the author was 
not eyual to the task, we shall not venture to 


detemine. Certain, however, it is that all com- 
peteat judges will a with him in his own 


modest estimate of his book ; for he tells us ‘‘he 
is well aware that his work is not equal to the 
occasion that called it forth.” (p. v.) This be 
the case, we must think that Dr. Smith woul 
have exercised a sounder discretion, and have 
done better service to the cause he has at heart, 
by the exercise of less self-denial and more for- 
bearance. He might, we mean, have retained 
his ‘important position,” and forborne to 
publish this worse than unnecessary book ; for 
nothing can be more damaging to the cause of 
truth than its injudicious or incompetent 
advocacy. The old popular works on prophecy, 
by Newton and Keith, and other plagiarists, 
have anticipated all that Dr. Smith can tell us 
on this subject ; and if it were absolutely 
necessary to republish such theories of unful- 
filled prophecy as, ¢.g., that the kingdom of Anti- 
ehrist is to be a Triumvirate, comprising Popery, 
Infidelity, and Mahometanism (for even this is 
not original), it might have been done in a 
volume of much more moderate dimensions. 





Libri Precum Publicarum Ecclesia Anglicane 
Versio Latina. A Gulielmo Bright et Petro 
Goldsmith Medd. (Rivingtons.)—This Latin 
version of the Prayer-book, by two Fellows of 
University College, Oxford, will be hailed with 
satisfaction by all who are anxious that foreign 
theologians should have an opportunity of form- 
ing a just estimate of the Anglican Church, 
which has been hitherto as much traduced 
by Roman Catholic writers as it has been 
misrepresented by many of its own semi- 
dissenting members on the continent of Europe. 
The principle upon which the version has 
been formed is explained in a modest preface 
by the editors. The Psalms, Epistles, and 
Gospels, with whatever else is derived from 
Holy Scripture, is given in the vulgate version. 
The prayers and other formularies which were 
retained from the pre-Reformation office books 
are given in their old Latin version. This prin- 
ciple is so obviously the correct one, that we 
were amazed to see that the editors have been 
called upon to defend it in a letter to the Times; 
from which letter we further learn that the 
Christian Knowledge Society is actually con- 
templating a Latin version of the Prayer-book, on 
the principle of re-translating both the Scriptures 
and the prayers ! ! 





Our Founder's Vow: a Sermon at the Dedica- 
tion of the Chapel of St. John’s College, Hurst- 
pierpoint, Oct. 17, 1865. By H. P. Liddon. 
(Rivingtons.)—The great fault we have to find 
with this discourse is that it says nothing about 
the Founder, or what his vow was. We can 
understand very well that this was quite unneces- 
sary for those who heard the sermon ; but when 
it was prepared for the press, some information 
of the kind should have been inserted. Praise 
is given to ‘‘the fellows and masters of this 
college,” who, we presume from the use of the 
singular in the title, were not the founders, but 
on the foundation. In other respects the sermon 
is avery happy one. The natural comparison of 
David, who could not personally fulfil his vow, 
and a Founder, whose wishes are carried out by 
those who inherit his wealth, is carefully brought 
out. Mr. Liddon has done well to print it: 
and it will long serve as the pattern for innu- 
merable imitations on similar occasions. 





Mozxon’s Miniature Poets: Selections from 
Wordsworth. (Moxon & Co.)—The new volume 
of Messrs. Moxon’s series, with a very elegant 
little biographical essay by Mr. Palgrave, will 
certainly not discredit either in execution or 
propriety of selection the taste which. has 

itherto presided over that miniature library. 
The family of the poet himself have interested 
themselves in the work, and reposed full con- 
fidence in the editor. Mr. Palgrave starts the 
idea, that could we thoroughly examine the 
man, ‘‘the poem might be predicted from the 
poet.” This, no doubt, would be true if we 
could separate the workman from his work. 
. However, we cannot criticize what has not yet 
been attempted, and in the absence of such an 
und ing the reader must be satisfied with a 
short account of Wordsworth, viewed in relation 
to his writings. 


The Whole Works of Roger Ascham, now First 
Collected and Revised, with a Life of the Author. 
By the Rev. Dr. Giles. 4 Vols. (J. R. Smith.) 











—This is the 


letters, hitherto existing only in MS., have sa 
ete industry of the editor. Fac- 
similes of the title-pages and tail-pieces to the 
original editions of the more important works 
been given, a practice now becoming very 
common, and which cannot be too highly com- 
mended, An argument is prefixed to each of 
Ascham’s Latin letters, which enables those who 
do not care to toil through the learned style of 
the writer to follow the thread of his corre- 
spondence. The date is affixed, also, in all cases 
where it has been possible to ascertain it, Dr. 
Giles having come to the conclusion, after much 
research, that Ascham followed the new style, 
as we now use it. This must be the standard 
edition of Roger Ascham; its cheapness and 
accuracy render it indispensable to those who 
cherish a fondness for the preceptor of Lady 
Jane Grey and Elizabeth. 





Common Words with Curious Derivations. By 
Archdeacon Smith, M.A., Vicar of Erith. (Beil 
and Daldy.)—Mr. Smith’s theory that many, or 
indeed most, of the English words which come 
from the Latin, have been derived immediately 
from the French, is very ill-founded. The Ro- 
mans must have introduced their language them- 
selves into the province of Britain, and the 
barbarous Latin of the Dark Ages gave birth to 
mongrel idioms and words which differed slightly 
according to the locality. This propensity leads 
him into very curious mistakes. Thus he derives 
‘*bombast” from bombax, cotton; whereas 
BopBéw and BduBog are as old as Homer, and 
BopBak and BouBafw occur in Aristophanes. 
Greek derivations are Mr. Smith’s weak point. 
The printer's ‘‘ream” does not come from 
ap.8uoc, but from piya, that which is drawn ; 
and ‘‘ribbon” most probably from piény, 
poiBdny, forms of pidny, flowingly. He does not 
seem to be aware that capxdZw and capracpdg 
are genuine Attic. As a contribution to some 
hem work of the kind, this will, however, not 

e without its value. 





Waterloo: a Story of the Hundred Days ; 
being a Sequel to ‘*‘ The Conscript.” Translated 
from the French of M. Erckmann Chatrain. 
(Smith, Elder, & Co.)—The great popularit 
which has attended the English edition of M. 
Chatrain’s earlier work has naturally induced 
the publishers to issue a translation of the 
second of those two novels. The tale of 
Waterloo has often been told, yet it will never 
lose its interest. Certainly not in the hands 
either of the author or of his translator. It is 
enough to say that this concluding ‘‘ war 
idyll” will be as widely circulated as its pre- 


decessor. 

A Treatise on Smoky Chimneys. By F. 
Edwards, jun. Third and Cheaper Edition. 
(Hardwicke. )—The fact of this treatise having 
reached a third edition is sufficient to prove that 
something may be done to cure the evil against 
which it is directed, and also that Mr. Edwards 
has shown the way. But no one must suppose 
there is any panacea against smoky chimneys. 
The disease ee various causes, which depend 
upon the original constitution of the patient. 
Fifteen are enumerated. But they may be classed 
in three divisions. There are chimneys that 
smoke in consequence of a descending currrent 
existing in the chimney, irrespective of wind ; 
chimneys that smoke in consequence of a descent 
of wield ; and chimneys that smoke in conse- 
quence of their being too small. Into all these 
causes Mr. Edwards enters most elaborately, 
and gives us excellent diagrams to illustrate his 
meaning. 

WE have received The Fundamental Truths of 
Christianity, by Chr. Ernst Luthardt, translated 
from the third edition, by S. Taylor (Clark, 
Edinburgh) ; Robert Dalby and his World of 
Troubles (Chapman and Hall) ; On the Treatment 
of Disease of the Throat and Lungs, by Dr. W. 
Abbotts Smith—second edition (Hardwicke) ; 
The Story of David and Jonathan, a Sunday 
book (Hatchard) ; Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the Council of the City of Manchester on the 
Public Free Libraries, 1864-65 (Heywood, Man- 
chester) ; The Harveian Oration, 1865, by Dr. 
H. W. Acland (Macmillan); Zhe Primary 
Charge of the Archbishop of Dublin (Mac- 
millan; Hodges and Smith, Dublin.) Letts 
and Co. have also sent us specimen copies 
of their diaries for 1866. These scarcely re- 
quire any recommendation from us. The 
pon in different styles has been very 
carefully 





attended to this year ; and such is the 
demand for them, that a separate building is 
being erected for their printing and manufacture. 
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Arremvs Ward : His Book; or, the Confessions and 
of aShowman. With an Introduction by George Augustus 
Sala. Cr. 8vo, sd., pp. 96. Ward & Lock. 6d. 

Avons (Alte®, Won by a Head. A Novel. 3 Vols. Post 8vo, 

pp. Chapman & Hall. 31s. 6d. 

Avsrratian Babes in the Wood (The). A True ey Told in 
Rhyme for the Young, by the Author of “ Little ” &e. 
Illustra: Sq. cr. 8vo, »Pp. 47. Grigith & Farran. 1s. 6d. 

BALiantynxeE -. M.). The Lifeboat; a Tale of our Coast Heroes 
pede = tions. 3rd Edition. Fscp. 8vo, pp. vii.—392. 

Banuaw (R. H.). The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and 
Marvels by Thomas Ingoldaby, Esquire. Carmine Edition. 
Post 8vo, pp. xi. x ley. 10s. dd. 

Bonar (Rev. Andrew A.). Palestine for the Young. With 
Tiustra tions. Sq. cr. 8vo, pp. 368. Religious Tract 
Society. 6s. 

Bourton and Watt, Lifes of. Principally from the original 
Soho MSS. Comprising also a History of the Invention and 
Introduction of the Steam-Engine. By Samuel Smiles. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. xvi—62l. Murray. 2s. 

Bowman (Anne). a — With Illustrations. Fsecp. 
8vo, pp. xii.—429. utledge. 3s. 6d. 

Canventer. Penny Readings in Prose and Verse. Selected and 
Edited by J. E. mter. Vol. 4. Fsep. 8vo, bds., pp. 248. 
Warne. 18. 

Casrix Connor; a Poem in Four Cantos, &c. Post 8vo. Smart 
d& Allen. 2s. 6d. 

Cutpren’s Friend (The). Vol. 5. 1865. Small 4to, bds., pp. 188 
Seeleys. 1s. 6d. 
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1865. Sq. 8vo, pp. 18 Macintosh. 2s. 
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pp. 380. Society. 1s. 6d. 
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pp. 620. Smith & Elder. 21s. 
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Post 8vo, pp. viii—204. Chapman & Hall, 3s. 
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ROBERT SOUTHWELL.* 


T is not possible for any one to wander 
‘about Rome without being affected 
sometimes by the spirit of devotion, and 
sometimes by that of poetry. Few 
Englishmen, however, connect the vast 
and gloomy barracks of the Gésu with 
either one idea or the other ; and a French 
novelist has done his best to dispel what- 
ever reverence, though by no means what- 
ever terrors, its priestly population so long 
threw over its innumerable cells and 
never-ending corridors. 
But the order of Jesus has had its hot 
youth like other societies. The corpse of 
Loyola was scareely cold, when Farnese 
laid the foundations of that splendid 
temple on the high altar of which the 
saint stands in silver, and under which 
his canonized bones are coffered in gold. 
Since the last of the Templars had sum- 
moned a pope and a king with his dying 
breath to meet him before the throne of 
God, no such powerful fraternity had laid 
down individual independence to achieve 
collective omnipotence. The palace of the 
General, for such it was, rose up before the 
missionary Xavier, when dying under the 
rigours of a Chinese winter, like Jerusalem 
before the banished David. In every 
country, and in every town, its priests, its 
scholars, its statesmen, its warriors, and 
even its kings, formed links in the 
lengthening chain which the associate 
dragged with him at every remove from 
Rome. 

No wonder that to be enrolled in such 
a band was an object of ambition to the 
English lad, whose parents, under Eliza- 
beth, still adhered to their ancestral faith. 
It was the aim of the Society to embrace 
within it excellence of every kind, and to 
play 5 every weakness. The finger of 
Providence was detected in the recovery of 
Robert Southwell from the gipsy’s tent. 
The changeling of an hour was urged to 
place his future beyond the possibility of 
all earthly alteration. And the lesson was 
not thrown away on the youth of sixteen, 
who cried out to be adopted into “ that 
body in which is placed my life, my love, 
my whole heart, and everything that I 
have.” Such an appeal it was no part of 
the fathers to resist. Rome completed 
what Douay had begun. It is not every 
one whose religious enthusiasm is quenched 
by familiarity with the Papal Court. The 
devotion of Southwell te his order was 
un eled, except by Loyola himself; 
and the hours the aspirant could s 
from the prescribed discipline would be 
proudly t in watching the rising walls 
of the richest church in Rome. 

Difficult as it is to decide from internal 
evidence the date of Southwell’s poems, 
here we have the usual belongings of an 
Italian monk :— 


The gown which I do use to wear, 
The knife wherewith I cut my meat, 
And eke that old and ancient chair, 
Which is my only usual seat. 
And here the mature ratification of his 
calling :— 
My choice was guided by foresightful heed, 
It shall t be followed tt use Ing deed, 
os wemg | 
oe” with vow, till death the chooser 


Southwell returned to England a foreigner 
at heart, and a felon in law. He was one 
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of that devoted band, the Fathers Vanghan 
of the day, who said— 
The soli wood 
My city ahell become ; 
The darkest dens shall be my lodge, 
In which I rest or come, 


and who only issued from the “ priest’s 
chamber” to console the dying at the peril 
of their own lives. Still he was young, 
and though love in its ordinary form is 
forbidden to the Romish priest, 


The saddest birds a season find to sing, 


and before he could find an ideal on which 
he might gaze without fear of breaking 
his vow, he seems to have struggled like 
an ordinary mortal :— 
With my love my life was nestled 
In the sun of happiness; 
From my love my life is wrested 
To a world of heaviness : 


Oh! let love my life remove 
*Sith I live not where f love. 


The worship of the Virgin-Mother is a 
puzzle to the Protestant mind. We respect 
our matrons, but we do not adore them. 
And as we have no recognized class who 
are bachelors by profession, we do not 
understand the necessity of a female 
element to which the better half of our 
prayers should be directed ; but there is 
no doubt the “ Queen of Heaven” has been 
a protection to many of the Romish priest- 
hood against mundane desires. And South- 
well could incorporate with her the more 
instant charms of the greatest beauty of 
his age. In the eyes of a Catholic, Mary 
of Scotland united to the common name 
many of the attributes both of the Mag- 
dalen and of the mother of Jesus. The 
Virgin, indeed, reversed Mary’s career, and 
lived a saint on earth to gain a kingdom 
only in heaven. But this would be no 
obstacle to a poet. If, as a woman, Mary 
had loved too much, she had always been 
entitled to reverence as a sovereign. 
true reason of her death obliterated all 
her faults. No one could deny that she 
died on account of her religion. By every 
custom, and every precedent, she must 
rank amongst the glorious army of martyrs. 
The fatal news would reach Rome just as 
Southwell set out on a journey which 
both his friends and superiors knew could 
but terminate in the same way. The 
repentance of the Magdalen, the purity of 
the Virgin, and the royalty of the Queen, 
composed his ideal of a patron saint; and 
it is but one shape, though under many 
names, which says— 


O my soul! that did unloose thee 
From thy sweet captivity ; 


And— 
God’s spice I was, and pounding was my due, 
In falling breath my incense favour’d best. 
Or, at last— 


Faint-wingéd fowl by ground do faintly fly, 

Our princely eagle mounts into the sky, 
which is nominally referred to “The 
Assumption of Our Lady.” 

The strong religious excitement in which 
Southwell must have passed the six ac- 
tive years of his life would seem to have 
turned all his earthly love into gall. His 
verse has its full share of the conceits 
of the Elizabethan period, but his Ana- 
creontics are invectives against Cupid and 
his flowers :— 

ief’s h wi f 
Your eer th thorns of envy 
Your allies error ep with jealousy 


And cares of ; 
Your branches seats enwrapp 
Your arpours breed rough fits of raging madness. 
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At last, the fairyland of poetry seenied 
too suggestive of illusion in itself; te ase 
his own words in prose, his ideal saint 
“had so firmly bound his thoughts to her 
affection alone, that he rather desired to 
unknow those whom he knew already, 
than to burthen his mind with the knoy- 
ledge of any new acquaintance ; he could 
not force his will, long since possessed with 
the highest love, to stoop to the acceptance 
of any meaner friendship.” 

But with all this experience of women 
and their love, Southwell wasat last betrayed 
withakiss; and he had much more reason to 
cry shame on his religious Delilah than 
St. Peter on the servant-maids of Pilate 
in his “ Complaint” -— 

O women ! woe to men ; traps for their falls ; 

Still actors in all tragical mischances ; 

Earth’s necessary ills, captiving thralls, 

Now murdering with your tongues, now with 

your glances. 

The shriving of fair penitents is not 
generally thought to be the most disagree- 
able occupations of a religious confessor ; 
and when the bait was further spiced with 
the prospect of restoring a lost ewe lamb 
to the true fold, no wonder the cunning of 
a daughter of Eve was too much for the 
prudence of even an accomplished Jesuit. 
Torture and death were the natural results. 
of a capture by the bloodhound Topeliffe, 
who must have the credit of suggesting 
the Gunpowder Plot, when he said, that 
“if his power was equal to his will, his 
dearest pleasure would be to blow every 
Catholic to powder in the air.” Southwell’s 
only hope of escape from the Tower lay in 
a speedy transit to the scaffold. He might 
weigh the arguments for suicide in verse :— 

If Saul’s attempt in falling on his blade, 

As lawful were as eth to put in ure, 
If Samson’s lean a common law were made, 


Of Abel’s lot if all that would were sure, 
Then, cruel death, thou shouldst the tyrant 


play 

With none but such as wishéd for delay. 

But he had always hoped for the mar- 
tyr’s crown. “We have now, God be 
thanked ! such martyr-makers in authority 
as mean, if they have their will, to make 
saints enough to furnish all our churches 
with treasure, when it shall please 
God to restore them to their true 
honeurs.” The admiration his fortitude 
extorted from Cecil might perhaps have 
saved him from death. And he tempted 
the Minister in the same spirit that the 
early Christians goaded the sluggish tigers 
in the circus ; and trial and sentence were 
briefly ordered ; for “if he was in so much 
haste to be hanged, he should have his 
desire.” So soft, so sweet was his ending, 
that the very mob would not allow the 
butchery of the age to be carried out, and 
the last indignities of the law were spared, 
by the grace of that public compassion 
which will sometimes overrule even the 
warrant of a despot— 


The bud was opened to let out the rose, 
The chains unloosed to let the captive go. 








MISCELLANEA. 


At the meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, last Monday, previous to the reeiting of 
the papers, the president announced, with 
regret, that since the last meeting news had 

received of the disastrous termination of two 
African expeditions in which the society had 
taken great interest. The first was the East 
African expedition, fitted out at great cost by the 
Baron C. von der a Hanoverian noble- 
man (the verifier of the existence of snowy 
mountains in Equatorial Africa), whose party 
had been in collision with the natives, and whose. 

















‘two steamers had come to grief on the bar of the 
river Jub. This unwelcome news had been 
received by Colonel Playfair, our consul at 
Zanzibar, now in The other was M. 
du Chaillu’s expedition into the interior from 


Fernand Vaz, in Western Equatorial Africa. It 
ap after having a pot about 400 
miles from the coast, an unha brawl arose 


between the black servants of M. du Chaillu’s 

party and the surrounding natives, Cory which 

one of the native black women was accidentally 
shot by one of du Chaillu’s servants. In spite 
of the offer on du Chaillu’s part of eompensa- 
tion, an encounter took plaee, during which the 
traveller was ‘severely wounded by poisoned 
arrows, and his servants threw away all the 
scientific instruments, with which a series 
of most valuable astronomical observations 
had been taken. These observations, as well 
as the journals of the expedition, were 
fortunately preserved, and we hear that it 
is in contemplation to publish them as early 
as possible. We believe that an account of 

- his travels will be laid before the Royal 
Geographical Society at an early meeting; 
whilst a description of the physical and cranial 
characters of the natives will be read before the 
Anthro ical Society of London. The return 
of M. du Chaillu to the coast was accompanied 
by great privation, and the loss of most of the 
collections which he had made will be very 
disastrous to science. M. du Chaillu has arrived 
in England. 

THE Moa’s egg, not havi 
at a price adeatine to its val 
the owner, is about to be reship to New 
Zealand. It may perhaps be interesting to recall 
a few facts on the subject of gigantic birds’ eggs. 
In 1854, M. Geoffroy de St. Fiilaire exhibited to 
the French Academy some eggs of the Epyornis, 
a bird which formerly lived in Madagascar. 
The larger of these was 12°] inches long, and 
11°8inches wide. The smaller one was slightly 
less than this. The Museum d’Histoire Naturelle 
at Paris also contains two eggs, both of which are 
larger than the one recently put up for sale, the 
longer axis of which measures 10 inches, and 
the shorter 7 inches. In the discussion which 
followed the reading of M. de St. Hilaire’s 
paper, M. Valenciennes stated it was quite im- 
possible to judge of the size of a bird by the 
size of its , and gave several instances in 

int. Mr. Strickland, in some ‘‘ Notices of the 

odo and its Kindred,” published in the 
‘* Annals of Natural History ” for November, 
1849, says that in the previous year a Mr. 
Dumarele, a highly respectable French merchant 
at Bourbon, saw at Port Leven, Madagascar, an 
enormous egg, which held ‘‘ thirteen wine quart 
bottles of fluid.” The natives stated that the 
egg was found in the jungle, and ‘‘ observed that 
such eggs were very, very rarely met with.” Mr. 
Strickland appears to doubt this, but there seems 
no reason to do so. Allowing a pint and a-half 
to each of the so-called ‘‘ quarts,” the egg would 
hold. 194 pints. Now, the larger egg exhibited 
by St. Hilaire held 17? pints, as he himself 
eer. The difference is not so very great. 

word or two about the nests of such gigantic 
birds. Captain Cook found, on an island near 
the north-east coast of New Holland, a nest ‘‘ of 
a most enormous size. It was built with sticks 
upon the ground, and was no less than six and 
twenty feet in circumference, and two feet 
eight inches high.” (Kerr’s ‘‘ Collection of 
Voyages and Travels,” xiii, 318.) Captain 
Flinders found two similar nests on the south 
coasts of New Holland, in King George’s Bay. 
In his ‘‘ Voyage, &c.,” London, 1818, he says, 
‘*they were built upon the oom, from which 
they rose above two feet, and were of vast cir- 
cumference and great interior capacity ; the 
branches of trees and other matter of which each 
nest was composed being enough to fill a cart.” 

THE Gladstone Memorial Fund has offered to 

lace a bust of Mr. Gladstone by Woolner in the 
eian Library. 

A MEETING is to be held at noon to-day, in 
the Chapter-house at Westminster, Dean Stanley 
in the chair, at which Mr. Scott will read a 
paper pointing out the architectural features of 
oat building, and advocating its perfect restora- 

ion. 

Tae Contemporary Review is the title of a 
Broad Church monthly journal of criticism, 
theological, literary, and social, which is to ap- 
pear on the Ist of January, 

THE monument erected to Thackeray in West- 
minster Abbey was uncovered on the 2\st ult. 
It consists of a bust, by Baron Marochetti, upon 
a base of red e, mounted on a bronze 


found a purchaser 
ue in the eyes of 
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and of the dates of birth and of death. It is 
fixed against a wall-column in the south transept 
behind the statue of Addison. 

Mr. J. H. Parker, the proprietor of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, being anxious to remain 


upon the Continent to an extent not compatible 
with due attention to its has placed 
it in the market for sale. The ber number 


completes the 135th year of the labours of 
Sylvanus Urban, it having been started by Cave, 
the printer, at St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell, in 
1731. It will im future be published by Messrs. 
_ Bradbury, Evans, and Co., itefriars. Mr. E. 
Walford, of Balliol College, it is said, will pro- 
bably be both proprietor and editor of the maga- 
zine in January. 

Tue election of the first scholar on the new 
foundation of the M‘Mahon Law Scholarshi 
took place at Cambridge on Tuesday. Mr. i 
F. Pooley, B.A., first senior optime and twenty- 
second second-class classic, 1863, was the suc- 
cessful candidate. ‘These studentships on the 
foundation of the late Mr. M‘Mahon are of the 
value of 150/. per annum, tenable for four years, 
and are open to any bachelor of arts or bachelor 
of law of St. John’s College, not of sufficient 
standing to take the master’s degree, who shall 
bona intend to erm himself for practice 
in the profession of the w. 

WE are informed, says the Guardian, that the 
sketches in Punch signed ‘‘G.B.M.” are the pro- 
es not of a young men, ~¥ Monae 

ut of a yo artist, anative of Tisbury, Wilts, 
Mr. G. B Goddard. 

Lapy THeresa Lewis, whose death occurred 
last week while on a visit to the Principal of 
Brasenose, was the only daughter of the late 
Hon. George Villiers, and sister of the Earl of 
Clarendon. She was born March 8, 1803, and 
married first, Nov. 6, 1830, to Mr. T. H. Lister, 
of Armitage Park, Staffordshire, who died June 5, 
1842; and secondly, Oct. 26, 1844, the late Right 
Hon. Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Bart., but 
was again left a widow in the early pees of 1863. 
Her novels, ‘‘ The Semi-Detached House,” and 
‘The Semi-Attached Couple,” are full of wit 
and lively observation. She was also the author 
of ‘* Lives from the Clarendon Gallery,” and the 





editor of ‘‘ Miss Berry’s Memoirs,” which we 
have but recently reviewed. She leaves issue 
by her first husband. Her first husband, Mr. 
Lister, was the author of ‘‘ Granby,” one of the 
most popular novels of its day. 

Tue death is also announced of Major David 
Lester Richardson, who was for some years the 
an and editor of the Court Circular. 

ajor Richardson was born in the year 1801, 
and had seen long service in India. He was at 
one time the editor of the Bengal Hurkaru, and 
is author of several scientific and literary werks. 


Iw the January number of London Society 
will commence the first part of ‘‘ Up and Down 
the London Streets,” by Mark Lemon. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL GLENCAIRN Burns, the 
youngest son and last survivor of the poet's 
family, died on the 18th ult., in his seventy- 
second year, at Cheltenham, where he had been 
a resident for many years. 

Tue readership of the Temple Church has 
become vacant by the resignation|of the Rev. 
J. G. Lonsdale. The salary is 300/. a-year. 
Applications and testimonials must be sent to 
the Inner Temple Treasurer's office before the 
9th inst. 


Tue Chapel Royal of the Savoy, the greater 
— of which was destroyed by fire in July 
ast year, has been restored under Mr. Sydney 
Smirke, at the cost of Her Majesty, as Duchess 
of Lancaster. The altar window is a memorial 
window to the late Prince Consort. Thefont is pre- 
sented by Mrs. De Wint, the widow of the water- 
colour painter, as a memorial to him and to his 
brother. Mr. Burgess, of the Strand, the brother 
éf the late Bishop of Salisbury, has presented an 
elegantly-carved oak pulpit to the chapel, which 
was reopened for divine service on Sunday last, 
Dean Stanley preaching the sermon at morning 
service, and Mr. Maurice in the evening. The 
Dean observed that the Savoy ‘‘ was the cradle 


of our English Prayer-book, completed in the 


chapel, and in Sheldon’s lodgings adjoining. 


Thence issued the strange and ionate decla- 
ration of assent and consent to all and everything 
rat agg = in the pyre coe sm goa, swept 
away, after being a stumbling-block to so many 
cngdelonens, The Prayer-book was now a bond 
of union to all classes and ies. Whatever 
its faults, it was dear to Churehmen and the 
majority of the nation, for its style and diction 





support, bearing a simple record of the name 





it had been a modelof style to our greatest 
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ritualism and anti-ritualism ; aoe 
party ; and that Savoy Chapel was 

proof that not a black or white gown, 

position of the altar, nor consecration or non- 


consecration (the Royal has never yet 
been consecrated), etal yeh pon ery on 
faith, and keeping the commandments of ” 
Der Cogitant is the name of a poe 
magazine published in October at Berlin. It 
edited by the notorious Dr. Edward Liwenthal, 


the founder of a new religion without a creed, of.a 
new cultus without worship, and of a new 


system of nature, which declares gravitation and 
attraction to be mere idle sc fancies, that 
light and warmth do not from the sun, 


and other like novelties, and is intended to be 
the organ of the new philosophy. Its full title 
is : Der Cogitant, Flugblitter fir Freunde Na- 
turalistischer Weltanschauung. 

Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE and Sons commence 
the Household : a Magazine of Domestic 
and Home Enjoyment, to be published monthly. 

Ir is well known that the members of the 
Royal Family of Sweden cultivate the muses. 
with tolerable suecess. The daughters of Mr. 
Martin Tupper have translated several of these 
Royal lyrics, which they will add to the new 
edition of the ‘*‘ Poems by Three Sisters.” 

TRUBYER’s American and Oriental Record eon- 


tains a very perfect list of the ‘‘ Literature of 
the pe Republic,” in which will be found 
the title of every book of importance published 


in Buenos Ayres since 1812, the first bibli y 
of this portion of the South American continent. 
yet attempted. 

Mr. Quarritcu, of Piccadilly, is the London 
agent for ‘‘ The History of Block Printing and 
the Early History of Engraving before A. Diirer,” 
by Mr. T 0. Weigel, the well-known bookseller 
and auctioneer of Leipsig. The impression is 
limited to 325 copies. 

AN interesting relic, a large vessel, supposed 
to be of the second century, found during the 
late war, buried in the nal at, Sundewitt, near 
Westerstrap, has been lodged in the Town Hall 
of Flensburg, in Schleswig. Though decayed, 
with the aid of a few iron clamps, its origi 
form and aspect have been well preserved. [¢ is 
80ft. in length, 12ft. broad amidships, with 
4ft. 2in. depth of hold at the same part. Its: 
height from the keel at the prow is 9ft. 9hin., 
and at the poop 10ft. 10in. When discovered 
it contained a quantity of arms, such as spears, 
arrows, axes, &c., some household utensils, 
objects of art, and a number of well-preserved 
Roman coins of the second century. e latter 
have been sent to Copenhagen. 


THE great ant-eater in the Jardin des Plantes 
has di An unsuccessful attempt, it will be . 
remembered, was also made to keep one alive at 
the Zoological Gardens in the Regent’s Park. 


Lonponers who wish to retain the great 
foundation schools in the metropolis for the use 
of London boys, according to the founders’ in- 
tentions, will hear with —— that an attempt 
is being made by the Mercers’ —— to 
remove St. Paul’s School out of town. e site 
of the present edifice is one of the most valuable 
in London, and as a mere matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence, no doubt, the foundation 
would be benefited by the soar yy 2 but St. 
Paul’s School is essentially one of the best day- 
schools in the metropolis, within walking distance 
of all its suburbs. ‘The Mercers’ Company have 
given public notice that it is their intention to 
apply to Parliament for leave to bring in a bill 
empowering them to pull down sell the 
present site of the school in St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and to erect new school-houses, ‘either in 
or out of the metropolis,” as also to increase the 
number of scholars, and to provide for their 
board and lodging, together with sundry other 
changes. 

WE regret to announce the death of Mr. T. J. 
Pettigrew, in his 75th year, at his house in 
Onslow Crescent, South Kensington, on the 
23rd ult. Mr. Petti ’s earliest publication 
was a medical thesis on ‘‘The Basin of the 
Brain and Cranium,” in 1809. In 1817 he 
published ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life and Writings 
of Dr. Lettsom,” in three vols. 8vo, printing off 
some copies of the eulogium fixed in @ 
separate form. When the Duke of Sussex 


and Biblical terdters described 
theca i ” of which two volumes were 
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fulfilled the duties of that office, no less than of 
the taste and ardour of the Royal Duke as an 
eminent book-collector. Upon the death of his 
Royal Highness the library was sold by auction, 
we believe at variance with an oft-expressed 
wish of its founder, and Mr. Pettigrew’s avoca- 
tion was gone. Mr. Pettigrew, during this 

riod, also furnished the letter-press to ‘* The 

edical Portrait Gallery,” of which four volumes 
were published by Messrs. Whittaker and Co, 
in 1838—1840. Mr. Pettigrew was a contributor 
to the Philosophical Transactions, the Archao- 
logia, and the Journal of the Archeological 
Society, as well as to other serials and periodicals, 
and was amongst the earliest of those who, in 
our day, have made Egypt and its antiquities a 
separate study. We believe he was led to this 
by the successful unrolling of several mummies, 
and connected with the subject he wrote ‘‘A 


History of Egyptian Mummies, and an Account 
of the Worship and Embalming of the Animals of 
the tians,” in 1834, and a first number of an 
** Encyclopedia Egyptiaca,” in 1842. He also 


ublished ‘* On Superstitions Connected with the 

istory and Practice of Medicine,” in 1844; 
**A Letter to Dr. John Merewether on the 
Affairs of the Archeological Association,”’ in 
1845; ‘‘Memoirs of the Life of Vice-Admiral 
Nelson,” in two vols. 8vo, in 1849; ‘* Inqui 
into the Death of Amy Robsart (Lady Dudley),” 
in 1859 ; and ‘‘Chronicles of the Tombs: a 
Select Collection of Epitaphs and other Monu- 
mental Inscriptions, with Incidental Observa- 
tions on Sepulchral Antiquities,” which forms 
one of the volumes of ‘‘Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library.” 

Messrs. 

ress, ‘‘ Woman all the World over,” by H. 
Steinmetz, Author of ‘‘ The Jesuit at Home,” in 
2 vols. ;—‘‘ Autobiography of an Italian De- 
tective,” in 2 vols. ;—‘‘ The Village Doctor,” 
a novel, by William Gilbert ;—‘‘ Angelo Lyons,” 
a novel, by W. Platt, in 3 vols. ;—‘*‘ Fifty Years 
of a Solicitor’s Life,” 2 vols. ;—‘‘ Frank Tres- 
silis,” a novel, in 3 vols. ;—‘‘ Autobiography of 
an Actor,” Edited by W. H. Hillyard, es 
in 2 vols. ;—‘‘ Knights of the White Cross ;” 
and ‘‘ Streets of the World,” by George Augus- 
tus Sala. 


Mr. Peter Baynz has resigned the editorship 
of the London and Edinburgh Weekly Review, 
in consequence of his opinions on inspiration, set 
forth in an article in the Fortnightly Review, 
being considered by the English Presbyterians, 
the supporters of the former, as unorthodox. 


Mr. Newsy announces that the number of 
copies ordered of the new novel ‘‘Common 
Sense,” by the author of ‘‘ Wondrous Strange,” 
** Kate Kennedy,” &c., being in excess of the 
number printed, the day of publication is post- 

ed to the 19th inst., on which day the 
Brat and second editions will be issued simul- 
taneously. ‘‘The Adventures of a Serf Wife in 
the Mines of Siberia” and ‘*The Maitlands,” a 
novel, are just ready. ‘‘The Christmas Tree,” 
with three carols for stems, thirty-nine songs for 
branches, and a thousand lines for leaves, will 
shortly be issued. 


THE widow of the late Mr. Thomas Thorpe, 
the eminent bookseller of Bedford Street, 
Covent Garden, is a candidate for the National 
Benevolent Institution. 


THe Guardian of Wednesday publishes the 
correspondence between the Rev. Arthur Brock 
and Professor Tyndall, which has arisen out of 
the Professor's letter to the Pull Mall Gazette 
(Oct. 19th), on acts of national humiliation and 
prayer. 

Tue New York Tribune mentions the death 
of Mr. George Arnold at the age of thirty-one, 
at Strawberry Farm, N.J., in the first week in 
November. Mr. Arnold, who was a contributor 
to Harper's Magazine and other American 
periodicals, was an elegant song-writer, much in 
the style of Herrick, and also the author of some 
rural poetry of great sweetness. His poems are 
about to be published. 


MAXweELt and Co. have in the 





SALES BY AUCTION DURING THE WEEK. 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge : The 
continuation of the Library of the late John 
Colley, Esq., on Monday; a Collection of 
Engravings, the Property of an Amateur, de- 
ceased, on Wednesday ; and, the Select Library 
of a Gentleman, deceased, on Friday and Sa- 
turday. 

Messrs. Foster: The Botanical and General 
Library of the late W. J. Burchell, D.C.L., on 
Tuesday. 
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ENGLISH BOTANY. 

Sowerby’s English Botany. Third Edition. 
Edited by J. T. B. Syme. Enlarged, Re-ar- 
ranged according to the Natural Orders, and 
entirely Revised, with Descriptions of all the 
Species, by the Editor, and Popular Notes by 

rs. Lankester. 4 Vols. (Robert Hardwicke. ) 


INCE 1863 the botanical public have been 
delighted by the periodic issue of this 
magnificent work, and up to the present 
time four volumes have been completed, 
which include rather more than one-third 
of our flora. The plates have been prepared 
with unusual care, the colouring is exceed- 
ingly natural, and in no case is it exaggerated ; 
whilst, with very few exceptions, the en- 
graving is sharp and clear; and as works of 
art these plates could scarcely be excelled, 
whilst they contain all that detail which is 
so essential to the botanist. 

At the present time, when there is so much 
difference of opinion as to the value of the 
word species, and as botanists are daily be- 
coming more convinced that no definite 
limits can be assigned to species, it has re- 
quired more than ordinary care and skill to 
select figures of typical forms and varieties, 
and in this task the editor has been pecu- 
liarly successful.. In the difficult genus 
Rubus a most splendid series of types have 
been selected, and in a note on the subject 
the editor observes :— 

Professor Babington’s long and attentive 
study of this genus entitles him to be considered 
as the leading authority in Britain upon this 
subject. I have therefore followed his division 
of the brambles, only calling his species sub- 
species ; although I must confess it appears to 
me arbitrary to stop where he does, for his 
species contain in several cases various groups of 
forms as distinct from each other as his species 
themselves. 

The editor has, however, very judiciously 
abstained from giving figures of the whole of 
the Professor’s thirty-six species of fruticose 
brambles, in many of which he confesses 
**it would be impossible to represent their 
distinctive characters in plates of the size of 
those in the ‘English Botany.’” 

Some botanists might have been better 
pleased if the present work had not con- 
tained so many figures of plants which must 
now be considered mere varieties ; but we 
think, for our own part, it is much better as 
it is, although it is to be regretted that even 
under the term sub-species names should 
have been retained to swell the list of 
British plants. To take the single instance 
of Ranunculus flammula, one of the most 
variable plants, the editor gives descriptions 
of two sub-species and two varieties, Ranwn- 
culus en-flammula vars. a and B, and R. rep- 
tans. It istrue both R. fammula and R. 
reptans were Linnean species, but it must 
be remembered that the great master 
of natural history did not know the long 
chain of connecting forms which unite the 
little dwarf spearwort of the sandy shores of 
Loch Leven and of the poor soils of the 
north of Europe with the erect herb so com- 
mon in almost every wet and marshy pasture 
throughout central Europe and Russian 
Asia by such insensible gradations, that it 
becomes impossible to draw any limit between 
them. The plates of the two forms are un- 
questionably valuable, and if we must have 
two names, certainly the divisions into 
sub-species, and even the objection- 
able Greek prefix before a Latin spe- 
cific name, are infinitely preferable to 
swelling the number of specific names, since 
the already too copious nomenclature of the 
botanist has always been, and will continue 
to be, the greatest obstacle to the science be. 
coming popular. 

The most interesting portion of this beau- 
tiful work, at least to the general reader, is 
from the pen of a Jady, Mrs. Lankester, who 
is already known most favourably to the 
tp by her scientific writings, which are 

nll of learning and research, and yet are 
most ful and amusing. 

The third edition of the “‘ English Botany” 
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will be a great addition to every library, as a 
critical work. The historian, the poet, the 
etymologist, as well as every student and 
lover of nature, will find ample information 
in Mrs. Lankester’s notes on every subject 
connected with British botany. Two or three 
paragraphs, taken almost at random, will give 
some idea of their value and style. Writing 
on the Dog Rose, which is so nearly allied to 
our garden species, Mrs. Lankester has taken 
the opportunity, and given the readers of 
the *‘ English Botany” a most delightful 
essay upon the rose, of which the following is 
a short extract :— 

Englishmen exalt the rose as their national 
flower, for ever happily blended with the sham- 
rock and thistle ; but we must not forget that at 
one period of our oe it was the symbol for 
internal war and bloodshed, when those that 
wore the red and white roses, as nearly related to 
each other as the flowers themselves, waged a 
deadly fight with each other, when, according to 
Shakespeare, Warwick says to Plantagenet— 


This brawl to-day 
Grown to this faction in the Temple Garden, 
Shall send between the Red Rose and the White 
A thousand souls to death and deadly night. 


A prophecy which was but too fatally fulfilled. 

The Union, or York-and-Lancaster rose, a very 
elegant variety, with mixed red and white petals, 
has been generally referred to the marriage of 
Henry VIL. with Elizabeth, daughter of Edward 
IV., by which the animosity of the contending 
houses was happily and finally extinguished. An 
old author penned the following lines, worthy of 
Anacreon, on presenting a white rose to a 
Lancastrian lady :— 


If this fair rose offend thy sight, 
It in thy bosom wear, 

’T will blush to find itself less white, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 


The derivations of the English names of 
plants are often discussed at considerable 
length in these notes, and some of the deepest 
research and most interesting matter is con- 
nected with this subject. 

In the note on the mistletoe we find the 
following :— 


But the name occurs in all the northern Teu- 
tonic languages, and in its original form Mistil- 
tein, the Icelandic word appears to signify simply 
a slender twig, alluding to the weakness and flexi- 
bility of the green stems. The word occurs in the 
**Voluspa,” in the account of the death of Balder. 
Balder having dreamed that he should die, his 
mother Frigga extracted oaths from fire, water, 
iron, trees, and all existing things, that they 
would not harm him. When this was done the 
Asen rejoiced themselves, throwing all manner 
of weapons at him, but nothing would hurt him. 
Loke being enraged, took the form of an old 
woman, and asked Frigga if all things had sworn 
not to injure Balder. She replied, ‘‘ There is a 
slender one called Mistiltein, growing far to the 
west of Valhalla, which seemed too young and 
feeble to demand an oath from.” 


And so the legend continues, and Loke 
gets blind Hoder to throw the mistletoe at 
ame who falls pierced through to the 
earth. 


One more example, and we have almost 
done. In the note on the wood sorrel we 
find :— 


There are but few walks or shady woods 
where, in early spring, this pretty little plant 
may not be found. The tiny white flowers, 
with delicate purple veins, are called by the 
Welsh ‘‘ fairy bells,” and are believed to ring 
the merry peals which call the elves to ‘‘ moon- 
light dance and revelry.” There seems to sur- 
round this little plant an atmosphere of mystery 
and legendary lore. It is said to be the true 
shamrock of Ireland, and many and warm dis- 
putes have there been to determine whether the 
name really belongs to the trefoil white clover 
or the three-leaved wood sorrel. 


Those curious on such interesting subjects 
must search the work for themselves, and we 
can assure them that they will find much 
valuable information, spiced with the choicest 
quotations from authors who are again at- 
tracting attention ; as— 

And for my cloathing in a mantle goe, 

And feed on shamroots as the Irish doe. 
from George Wither’s ‘‘ Abuses Stript and 
Whipt.”’ 
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MATHEMATICAL WRITINGS. 


The Mathematical Writings of Duncan Farquhar- 

_ son Gregory, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Edited by William Walton, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. With a 
Biographical Memoir by Robert Leslie Ellis, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
ae (Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, & Co. 
London : Bell & Daldy.) 

A Treatise on Differential Equations. By George 
Boole, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics in 
the Queen’s University, Ireland, Honorary 
Member of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. Second Edition, Revised. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


. f Soar province of analysis, to which the 

theory of elliptic functions belongs, 
has within the last twenty years assumed a 
new aspect. A great deal has, doubtless, 
been effected in other subjects, but in no 
other I think has our knowledge advanced 
so far beyond the limits to which it was not 
long since confined.” So wrote Mr. Ellis, 
in a report of the theory of the Integrals of 
Algebraical Functions, which he presented 
to the British Association in 1846. His words 
may be repeated with equal truth in 1865, 
with reference to the extension of the higher 
branches of the Differential Caleulus—Diffe- 
rential Equations and the Calculus of Finite 
Differences. 

When the report above mentioned was 
written, these subjects were comparatively 
in their infancy. An impulse had been given 
totheir study by the publication of a collection 
of examples by Peacock, Herschel, and Bab- 
bage ; and it was to the energy with which 
it was taken up by such men as Gregory 
and Boole that the Cambridge Mathematical 
Journal owed its origin. The need of some 
such publication is thus stated in the pre- 
face to the first number : ‘‘ It has been a re- 
gret with many persons that no proper chan- 
nel existed, either in this University or else- 
where in this country, for the publication of 
papers on mathematical subjects which did 
not appear to be of sufficient importance to 
be inserted in the Transactions of any of the 
Scientific Societies ; the two philosophical 
journals which do exist having their pages 
generally devoted to physical subjects.” 

Of this periodical Mr. Gregory was editor ; 
it was devoted mainly to pure mathematics, 
Sir W. Hamilton, Ellis, Boole, and otherscon- 
tributing their researches, so that its volumes 
furnish an almost complete history of -the 
progress of the Calculus, and a measure of the 
subsequent advance of the science of analysis. 
The journal cannot now be obtained, nor is 
it likely that it will ever be reprinted: the 
results of its investigations are reproduced in 
more’ formal treatises, and the history of 
their discovery is read to greater advantage 
in the pages of such a memoir as this of Mr, 
Gregory, which Mr. Walton has edited for us. 

The book contains Mr. Gregory’s contribu- 
tions to the journal of which he was editor. 
The progress of analytical science has long 
deprived them of their original value, and 
left them landmarks of successive stages 
gained and passed, memorials of their 
author’s genius and research. More they 
cannot claim to be. The most ordinary 
student will wonder at the exalted position 
assigned to results familiar to himself as 
household words. Who, for example, that is 
acquainted with the works of Dr. Salmon 
and others, can help being amused when he 
finds one of his favourite propositions men- 
tioned amongst ‘‘ curious properties of conic 
sections,” as one that ‘‘ was first given by 
Keill, but which seems to have been strangely 
neglected by the subsequent writers on this 
subject ?” 

Mr. Gregory died in 1844. In the Philo- 
sophical Transactions of the same year, 
appeared Mr. Boole’s first great memoir. 
The fundamental theorem, that symbols of 
operation may be combined in the same way 
as algebraical quantities, is there ascribed to 
Mr. Gregory; and in a note we find the 
following tribute paid to his memory, ‘‘ Few 
in so short a time have done so much for 
science. The high sense I entertain of his 


merits as a mathematician, is mingled with 
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feelings of gratitude for much valuable 
assistance rendered me in my earlier essays.” 

Biographies of literary or scientific men 
are often made wearisome by the details of 
private life with which they are filled. Mr. 
Walton has done wisely in simply reprinting 
the sketch of Mr. Gregory, written soon after 
his death by his friend Mr. Leslie Ellis. It 
is very brief, merely recounting the more 
prominent incidents of its subject’s life. It 
has a peculiar interest to those who remember 
its writer’s own history. We cannot help 
seeing in one who draws a veil over the last 
painful days of his friend’s life the sympathy 
of a fellow-sufferer whom death is already 
claiming for himself. 

The Memorial Writings of Mr. Boole are 
to appear shortly in the form of a second 
volume of his ‘* Treatise on Differential 
Equations.” They are being edited by I. 
Todhunter, F.R.S8., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Their publication is looked for 
with great interest. So deeply had their 
author become interested in his work, and so 
far was it identified with him, that an account 
of his researches will be little less than a 
history of the progress of the subject. 

We hear, too, with much pleasure, of **A 
Life of Professor Boole,” from the pen of 
his sister. Immediately after his death short 
sketches of his career appeared in some of 
the leading journals, sufticient, however, 
only to make us desirous for more. 
At present our information is confined toa 
few, but those very suggestive, facts respect- 
ing him: That he was born at Lincoln in 
1815; that after having taught himself first 
Latin, and then Greek, he kept a small school 
in his native city, for twelve or fourteen of 
the best years of his life, ‘‘ without honour 
in his own country,” until the world without 
discovered his worth; and that amidst all his 
duties he found time to produce those memoirs 
which have made his name famous through- 
out the world. In 1849 he became Professor 
of Mathematics at Cork, and from that 
time forth his name was constantly before 
the scientific world. After a short illness, 
he died on the 9th of December, 1864. His 
works are his most fitting monuments; his 
place knows him now no more, but his loss 
is one which will not soon be supplied. 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific Register and 
Almanack for 1866. (W. Stevens; F. Arnold. )— 
To write an inventory of the Kosmos in some 
300 poor pages is the aim of the editor, now 
repeated for the twenty-fifth time. There is no 
one who will not find in this pocket-book much 
that will be of almost daily use to him. Even 
ona vacation tour its possessor had better not 
part with it. The heights of columns and of 
obelisks, besides the lengths of cathedrals, will 
enable him to settle many a disputed point on 
the spot. He can ascertain from it the exact 
height of the mountain he has to ascend after an 
oll breakfast, and the exact number of hours 
he will have to spend in travelling before he can 
dine at his club. If he wishes to send a tele- 
gram, it will inform him whether the sea before 
him can transmit it or not, and whether the 
vegetables served up with his Lifteck are as 
foreign to the inhabitants as thedish. Weknew 
an eminent scholar who always carried a dic- 
tionary with him, as on the whole the most in- 
exhaustible book he could find. Now we have 
seen Gutch’s Almanack, we shall recommend 
that instead. To master it would be better than 
reading the manuals of all the sciences, and 
besides it is always ‘‘up” to the last discoveries 
of the day. Nor is it above giving you the 
humblest information, or providing you with 
blank pages fit to contain the memoranda of the 
hour. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE eclipse of Oct 19th, at Charleston, 8.C., 
was observed by R. T. Paine, Esq., of that city, 
whose place of observation on the 19th was a 
garden on Meeting Street, 1,100 feet exactly 
south of St. Michael’s Church, the latitude of 
which church was very carefully determined to 
be 32° 46’ 33". The weather about noon of the 
18th was warm and sultry, with a high wind at 
1 p.m. from south, and thermometer 81°; in the 
afternoon there was a shower, with lightning and 
a rainbow ; in the evening the sky became clear, 
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with a strong wind from west, which carried 
down the thermometer 32° in the night to 49° at 
sunrise of the 19th ; and it did not mse above 56° 
during the day, which was throughout perfectly 
clear, with a gentle wind from west. The 
appearance of the surface of the sun on the 19th 
was singularly uniform and free from all irregu- 
larities ; and there were on it only two small 

ts, near each other and the S.W. ed 
about 20° from the vertex, or a little below the 

int where the eclipse began. The second and 
third contacts (the formation and rupture of the 
ring) were, as usual, very beautiful, and quite 
instantaneous. At the formation there was a 
slight fracture in the rapidly-advancing cusp, 
am about five seconds before the third contact, 
the well known dark parallel lines were seen, 
shooting out from the moon to the nearest point 
in the edge of the sun. They, however, compared 
with those seen at Middlebury, Vt., May 26, 
1854, were very slender, and of a lighter colour. 
In the eclipse of Baptenabis 1838, at Washington, 
they were not seen at all. The prose, 8 of 
the cusp into small bright points, called Bailly’s 
Beads, has been seen by Mr. Paine only once 
—viz., in the ring eclipse of February 12, 1831, 
at the S.E. extremity of Cape Cod. As the 
moon on the 19th was at its greatest distance 
from the earth, and its ee diameter conse- 
quently unusually small, much diminution of 
the light between the second and third 
contacts was not anticipated ; but it was quite 
as great as was expected, and the gloom an 
chill in the air were considerable. The 
thermometer in the shade fell 3° ; domestic 
animals were, as usual, quiet while the ring 
lasted, but only five minutes after it was broken 
a mocking bird on a tree in the garden recom- 
menced its varying song. The duration of the 
ring was eight and a quarter minutes (8m. 15.2s.), 
or two seconds less than that computed 
from the elements of the sun and moon, as given 
in the British Nautical Almanac, but probably 
the longest in any eclipse in this country in this 
century. The next central eclipse in the United 
States will be that of August 7, 1869. 

A NEw vehicle for popularizing certain scien- 
tific ideas has been devised, under the title of the 
Anthropological Lecturing Club. The objects of 
the club are, by means of lectures: first, to 
diffuse a knowledge of anthropology, or the 
science of man, amongst all classes of society ; 
second, to form a medium of communication 
between the students of anthropological science 
and the general public ; third, to draw attention 
throughout the civilized world to the cruelties 
practised on the various aboriginal races, with 
special reference to their mitigation by increased 
anthropological knowledge ; fourth, to publish 
facts of practical value and utility ing on 
por ale ie questions important in a sanitary 
and social sense to colonists, emigrants, and 
others immediately brought into contact with 
savage races. This club is in no way connected 
with the Anthropological Society of London, 
and has been established for an entirely different 


purpose. Popular lectures on anthropology have 
already been delivered at the Crystal Palace 
and at other institutions in the country. The 


committee have made arrangements for the 
publication of the reports of their movements 
and lectures in a forthcoming periodical entitled 
the Popular Journal of Anthropology. We 
have been favoured with a prospectus of this 
new monthly, the first number of which is to 
appear on January 1, 1866. One of the articles 
will be on ‘The Wilful Extinction of the 
Aboriginal Races.” The publishers are Messrs. 
Triibner and Co, 

WE have already noticed what appears to be a 
very effective remedy for whooping cough—viz., 
the inhaling of the vapours given off from the 
purifiers of gas-works (READER Vi., pp- 69, 124). 
It may be of interest to know that the discovery 
was made by an intelligent workman at one of 
the Paris gas-works, whose child was suffering 
from whooping cough. The child was in the 
habit of visiting his father at the works, and it 
was noticed that the cough was much less 
troublesome when the child was in the purifying 
house. This led to further experiments, and to 
the discovery of the remedy. 

A FRENCH engineer, M. Rarchaért, has lately 
introduced a new kind of cartridge, made up of 
layers of powder of varying degrees of strength. 
The first stratum, the one which touches 
the projectile, is composed of slow-burning 
powder. This is followed. by a layer ot 
quicker and stronger powder, and so on. The 
bullet is started = the ignition of the first 
layer, the velocity with which it is impelled 
being increased by the explosion of the stronger 
and more rapid powders. Considerable economy 
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is said to result from the use of these cartridges. 
The combustion is and the arm is thus 
protected from injurious strains caused by the use 
of large charges of quick-burning gunpowder. 
The principle of graduate charges is not, it 
may be mentioned, altogether new, Mr. Whit- 
worth and Baron Ségnier having already pro- 
posed to use om, ving ans of gun-cotton and 
gunpowder, the latter being ignited first. It 
was that by this means gun-cotton 
might be rendered available for use in warfare. 

A RECENT supplement to the Calcutta Gazette 
contains a very interesting report of the Govern- 
ment Commission appointed to examine the 
project of the Salt Water Lakes Reclamation 
aa Irrigation Company — a gigantic ‘‘ main 
rom ve ” scheme. Capt. Hamilton, who visited 
Calcutta in 1706, says: ‘‘ Mr. Charnock could 
not have chosen a more unhealthy situation on all 
the line of river; for three miles to the eastward 
is a salt-water lake, which overflows in Septem- 
ber and October, and prodigious numbers of fish 
resort there ; but in Novelaher and December, 
when the floods are dissipated, those fishes are 
left to die, and with their putrefaction affect 
the air with thick, stinking vapours, which the 
north-east winds bring with them to Fort 
William, so that a great yearly mortality is 
caused by them.” These lakes oceupy an area of 
about twenty-six square miles, e project of 
the company is to reclaim and bring this area 
under cultivation by first embanking and drain- 
ing it, and then manuring and irrigating it with 
the sewage of Caleutta. The report is accom- 
panied by a mass of very interesting evidence. 
On the whole, it is decidedly favourable to the 
scheme, which, if carried out, will have the 
effect of vastly improving the sanitary condition 
of the whole city, and more particularly that of 
the eastern part. 

Tue last number of Poggendorff’s Annalen 
contains a continuation of Pape’s investigations 
on the efflorescence of crystals. His object is to 
show that this action is not propagated, as might 
have been supposed, irregularly, but in spots of 
a certain determinate form, generally partaking 
more or less of the ellipsoid. The relative pro- 
penees of the diameters of these figures are, 

e states, intimately connected with the form 
of the crystal. He mentions the well-known 
fact of the difference in the heat-conducting 

wers of a crystal in different directions, which 
considers to be somewhat akin to the pheno- 
menon he describes. In some substances—for 
example, newly-formed crystals of Glauber’s 
salt, elliptical spots may be noticed within 
five or ten minutes after their removal from the 
mother liquor. In sulphate of zinc the same 
thing may be observed after the lapse of a day 
or so, the isolated spots having a regular and 
sharply-detined outline. The efflorescence takes 
place with greater rapidity in the direction of 
the shorter axis of the crystal, and slower in 
that of the longer axis. The form, then, of the 
efflorescence-figure of any icular face of the 
de on its position with regard to 

the axis. He suggests that this fact may be 
found useful in determining the system to which 
a crystal belongs when the ordinary method 
fails to give satisfactory results. The same law 
may ably hold good during the separation 
of other substances besides water, such as 
carbonie acid or ammonia from crystals con- 


taining these compounds. 
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ASCENT OF THE BALLOON CLUB. 


TRIP with ten persons in the car of my 
balloon, ‘‘ Research,” as novitiates of anewly- 
formed Balloon Club, is rather a new and ex- 
ceptional feature in aerostatics. Public ascents 
terminate in tember ; but this on 
turday, November llth, from the Crystal 
Palace grounds, was by private arrangement, 
d wh 3 lace chiefly for the instruction of 
new members of the oon Club. 

At one end of the car were three of the Masters 
of Harrow, Mr. E. E. Bowen, Mr. E. M. Young, 
and Mr. Arthur, Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; to my right were four tlemen 
from Lloyd’s—viz., Mr. C. C. Dumas, Mr. J. H. 
Welsh, Mr. J. G. Buchanan, and Mr. B. Fowler. 
In the hoop above were Mr. E. Atkinson and 
Mr. W. Stewart ; the former gentleman had 
several well-constructed instruments for meteor- 
— observations, but as this did not assume 
to an ascent i for the of 
ce to notice that we the 


earth at 3.10 ce. Oe weet eek 
being 52° of Fah., and that at 4,200 feet 


was exactly 30°, a diminution of temperature 
which does not differ materially from the 
results obtained in the larger number of previous 
ascents. 

The course we travelled was influenced by a 
west-north-west wind, and was to the south of 
Bromley, near to Tunbridge, directly above Seven- 
oaks Station, and over Knole-park. We then 
had the South-Eastern Railway nearly under us, 
and raced the train for several miles, although 
the rate of travelling was slow for a balloon. 
The ‘‘Research” crossed the railway near Paddock- 
wood, but we soon began to find that evening 
was setting in apace, for the russet tints began 
to fade, and the bronzed foliage of the oak 
coppices lost their distinctness, so that it was 

rudent to alight. We did so in good order, near 
Biddenden, by Cranbrook, in Kent, having, with 
hardly a perceptible breeze, travelled over forty 
miles in about one hour and three-quarters. 
HENRY COXWELL. 





DR. MACVICAR’S MOLECULAR HYPOTHESIS— 
“THE CHEMISTRY OF QUARTZ AND FEL- 
SPAR.” 

ANY months ago I read Dr. Maevicar’s 
original memoir on ‘“‘The Law of the 

Volumes of Aeriforms Extended to Dense 

Bodies.” : 

In another communication, dated October 21, 
Dr. Maevicar returns to the subject, saying : ‘‘ At 
this very moment, for instance, the most advanced 
chemistry can assign no reason why the crust of 
the earth is composed of quartz, felspar, and 
mica, rather than of diamond, sapphire, and 
gold.” Propose a parallel question concerning 
the occurrence of particular animals or particular 
— te the most advanced naturalist ; you will 

ave to wait for the answer. 

Dr. Macvicar next asserts that ‘‘ mineral or 
chemical geology, as soon as it leaves the region 
of the stratified rocks, and their organic re- 
mains, is no better than a bundle of paradoxes.” 
This is a rash statement for 1865. Have, then, 
the labours of Bischof, Bechi, Percy, and a 
dozen other distinguished and successful workers, 
been all in vain? Are all the phenomena of 
‘* geology, wonders, of which, according to cur- 
rent chemical hypotheses, it is impossible to 
give any rational account?’ Have not the 
modes of occurrence, the changes, and the re- 

lacements of many most important minerals, 
ean made out satisfactorily? In the limits of 

a letter it is impossible to do more than state 

the general fact ; any one with sufficiect know- 

ledge and opportunities can prove it to be true 
by the study of particular instances. 

The Doctor asserts that the symbolic formule 
of minerals ‘‘ give no insight into their genesis, 
or the places they take or hold in nature.” No 
one i ined that they had any function of this 
sort to discharge. But as Dr. Macvicar has raised 
objections to modern formule, and has said some 
bitter things about them, we will examine one or 
two of his own improved formule. 

Felspar and quartz, according to Dr. Macvicar, 
are the chief constituents of the earth’s crust (car- 
bonate of calcium is nowhere). Dr. Macvicar’s 
formule for felspar represents a symmetrical 
molecule, but it is only superficially symmetrical, 
representing extension in one plane only. Should 
not the three dimensions of a solid be recognized 
in constructing a formule which is to be assumed 
as a basis for the calculation of density? Having 
gone thus far, Dr. Macvicar begins a fresh series 
of assumptions. We will number them, and 
examine them in order. 

(1.) The molecule of crystallized quartz pos 
sesses the same structure as that of felspar. 
Allow assumption 1. What formule for quartz 
and felspar does Dr. Macvicar consider thus to 
be the same in structure? They follow :— 

Felspar—Alz Os. MO (SiOz )” MO. Als Os 

Cryst. Quartz—Si Oz (Si Oz )!* Si Og 

In other words, Dr. Macvicar affirms Si O2 to 
be equivalent to Ale O03, MO. We fancy this 
will prove a little too much for Drs. Odling and 
Hofmann. By assigning the known quanti- 
valence, or numerical values in relation to hydro- 
gen, of Al, M, Si, &c., outside the central dode- 
catom of Si Oz, we can show the absurdity of 
this assumption :— 

M O OM 
Felspar 4 4 (Si02)@4 4 
Quartz 2 2 (Si0e)@2 2 

Or more briefly, 4+4+4+4=24+2+2+2! 

(2.) The quartz of fusion is su to consist 
of simple dodecatoms (SiO: )*. Grant this 
second assumption along with the first. We 
may now arrive, according to Dr. Macvicar, at 





the ific gravity of the two kinds of quartz, by 
| simply dividing the atomic weight of their complex 
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molecules by the atomic weight of 36 atoms of 
water. But stop. Before we can do this, we 
must make a third assumption Gust a little one). 

(3.) We are told to assume, thirdly, ‘‘ that in 
one aqueous volume there are two volumes of so 
small a molecule as that of quartz.” Then we 
arrive at the density of 2-2 for fused quartz, and 
2°56* for crystallized quartz. But, by a playful 
use of large numbers and three judicious assump- 
tions, what results might we not produce ? 

(4.) A fourth assumption is made in the case 
of felspar. This is affirmed, on what grounds it 
is not stated, to be ‘‘a compound dodecatom, 
occupying eight aqueous unit volumes ;” so the 
divisor now has to be, not 36 times the atomic 
weight of water, but 8x36 times, or 2592. 
But the divisor in the case of crystallized 
quartz was only 324; why then this difference 
between the calculations in the case of these 
two bodies, which Dr. Macvicar has been strenu- 
ously asserting to be constructed on the same 
model ? 

Many other matters for criticism occur in the 
communication under discussion; I have en- 
deavoured to speak of the most important. By 
a reference to the original memoir, far wilder 
yong than any which I have here adduced. 
may discovered. Not unfrequently, when 
the specific gravity of a body won’t come out 
right, Dr. Macvicar frames two formule, and 
takes the mean result of their working as the 
true answer! He tampers with the best ascer- 
tained atomic weights, and even ventures to 
doubt whether an element if derived from dif- 
— minerals is really the same element after 
all. C. 


ON THE GLACIAL SUBMERGENCE, 


Glasgow, November 27, 18665, 


SSUMING the submergence of the land 
during the glacial epoch to be due to the 
cause assigned in a former letter, it follows that 
if we knew exactly the extent of the submergence 
at any particular place, we should have data for 
arriving approximately at the probable thickness of 
the ice covering the land during the submergence. 
Or if we knew the extent of the elevation of the 
land during the warm periods, we could deter- 
mine the thickness of the ice on the southern 
hemisphere. 

At present we do not know the extent to 
which the land was elevated, nor the extent of 
the submergence. Marine shells have been 
found in North Wales 1,360 feet above the sea- 
level’; therefore a submergence of the land to 
this extent may be reasonally inferred. And 
Professor Ramsay has shown that North Wales 
was probably submerged to a much greater ex- 
tent. But, taking in the meantime 1,360 feet as 
the extent of the general submergence in lati- 
tude 53°, which is about that of North 
Wales, we should have 1,703 feet as the 
extent of the submergence at the north pole. 
The calculations are made on the supposition 
that the earth is a perfect sphere, and the above 
result is, therefore, not absolutely correct. As 
the average thickness of the ice-sheet would be 
about fourteen times greater than the extent of 
the submergence, the ice at the pole must 
have been about four and a-half miles thick. 
Compared with its superficial extent and the size 
of the globe, four and a-half miles is really but a 
very small affair. An ice-sheet two milesin thick- 
ness would be represented on a two-feet globe 
by a sheet of ordinary writing paper ;};th of an 
inch in thickness. And the sheet, four and a-half 
miles thick, covering the Arctic regions, would 
be to the size of the earth as a piece of ordinary 
cardboard ‘;th of an inch thick pasted on the 
end of a globe 144 feet in diameter. Again, if 
this ice-sheet, or more properly ice-cap, ex- 
tended down to the latitude of England, it would 
be upwards of 5,000 miles in diameter. A sheet 
of such enermous magnitude might reasonably 
be expected to be at least four and-a-half miles 
thick at the centre. 

It is evident that the ice-cap must have in- 
creased in thickness at the centre, year by year, 
till its pressure became sufficient to move the 
ice outwards in all directions from the pole as 
fast as it was formed on the surface. When 
this point was reached there would be no 
further increase in the thickness of the ice. It 
is clear that a pressure of four-and-a-half miles 
of ice, in the case under consideration, is by no 
means sufficient to fulfil that condition. The 
real question, therefore, is, what was the cause 
which, during the glacial epoch, limited the thick- 
ness of the polar ice-cap? The thickness of the 
ice-sheet at the pole was determined, not 





* Pure quartz has the density 2°66. 
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by the pressure of the ice, but by its 
rate of increase, and the length of time 
during which this increase was allowed ‘to 
take sw oe glacial epoch the sheet 
woul w gradually thicker year by year while 
the cold continued, so that the thickness of the 
sheet depended upon the length of the period. 
Had each of the cold periods extended over an 
immense lapse of time, say some hundred thou- 
sand years, the ice would have accumulated till 
its thickness became limited by pressure. But 
during the glacial epoch, owing to the shortness 
of the cold periods, the ice was never allowed 
to accumulate to that extent. At the pole the 
ice, in consequence of the enormous resistance 
offered, could have had but very little motion 
outwards. 
_ As the surface of the ice-cap would form an 
immense table-land, the greater part of which 
‘would be elevated above the’ snow-line, the 
quantity of snow melted, even during the heat of 
summer, would be but small, and nearly all would 
go to increase the thickness of the sheet. A sheet 
23,842 feet thick, formed during a cold period 
of 10,000 years, would give 2°4 feet per annum 
as the rate of increase at the north pole. But 
2°4 feet is probably too high an estimate of the 
ate of increase. The motion of the major axis 
of the earth’s orbit is very irregular, and sub- 
ject to great variations, as may be seen from 
an inspection of M. Leverrier’s table of the 
longitude of the perihelion for a period of 
200,000 years (Connaissance des Temps for 
4843. Additions). But about 200,000 years 
ago the major axis had nearly the same rate of 
motion as at present (See Phil. Mag. for June, 
1865, Supp.). Consequently, if we assume that the 
rate of precession differed also but little from 
what it is at present, then the duration of the cold 
pee of the glacial epoch must have been 
tween 10,000 and 11,000 years. But an ice- 
sheet of four-and-a-half miles in thickness 
placed on the northern hemisphere would se- 
riously aifect the precession of the equinoxes. 
The eifect would be to diminish the rate of pre- 
cession, and consequently lengthen the duration 
of the periods. Thus a much less quantity 
than 24 feet annually would suffice to produce 
a sheet of the magnitude required. ut we 
have every reason to believe that the quantity 
of snow falling, even at the pole, during the 
glacial epoch would probably be more than 
sufficient to produce an addition of 2°4 feet per 
annum to the thickness of the ice. 

The lengthening of the cold periods, in con- 
sequence of the influence of the ice on the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, would tend greatly to 
 eoeaey the rigours of the glacial epoch, by 

owing the ice to accumulate to a much greater 
extent than it would otherwise have done, had 
the motion of precession been then as rapid as 
it is at present. 

In my last letter I stated that the northern 
winter solstice was in the perihelion 210,000 
years ago, and in theaphelion 199,200 years ago. 
The calculations were made upon the supposition 
that the rate of precession was the same during 
the glacial epoch as at present—a supposition 
which, however, is evidently not correct. Inour 
present ignorance of the rate of precession during 
the glacial epoch, it is impossible to assign within 
a few thousand years the exact time when the 
solstice point would be in the perihelion or the 
aphelion. All that we can at present say is, 
that the period of maximum cold must have been 
somewhere about 200,000 or 210,000 years ago. 


The question is asked by Mr. Fisher, is it true 
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that more heat is, on the whole, parted with by | 


that pole which has the longer night? I answer 
thus : The extent of the cooling effect depends 
upon two circumstances—viz., the rate of cool- 
ing, and the duration of the period of cooling. 


during its winter than the northern, and there- 
fore cools more rapidly. It is, however, nearer 
to the sun during its summer than the northern, 
and on this account cools more slowly. The heat 
_thus saved during summer would exactly com- 
pensate for that lost during winter, were the two 
periods of equal length; but as the southern 
winter is longer than the southern summer by 
more than seven and a-half days, there is, on 
the whole, a greater amount of heat lost during 
winter than is saved during summer. Conse- 
quently, the southern hemisphere is cooled to a 
greater extent than the northern. 

We are, of course, ing u the suppo- 
sition that the physical cenliticas of the "Wwe 
hemispheres are the same, and considering the 
effect due to cosmical causes alone. But the 
conditions of the two hemispheres as rds the 
distribution of sea and land are widely di nt ; 
and we find that the preponderance of sea in the 


southern hemisphere over the northern more than 
neutralizes the effects of eccentricity. For it is 
well known that the southern hemisphere is 
neither heated in summer nor cooled in winter 
toa extent than the northern. 

Adhemar’s theory is that the continuance of 
the sun about seven and a-half days longer on 
the north of the equator than on the south 
causes a melting of the snow and ice 
on the northern hemisphere, and an enormous 
accumulation on the southern. But facts show 
that the difference in the lengths of the two 
periods produces at present but little effect after 
neutralizing the effects resulting from the present 
distribution of sea and land. 

We have no reason whatever to believe that 
there is more ice at present on the southern 
hemisphere than on the northern, or that the 
ice is thicker at the south pole than at the 
north. The great Humboldt glacier of Green- 
land we know is as thick as the great glacier of 
Victoria Land. So long as the eccentricity 
remains at its present low value—and that will 
be for a period of more than 100,000 years to 
come—there cannot be a great difference in the 
quantity of ice at either pole. Had Adhemar 
taken into consideration the change in the ec- 
centricity of the earth’s orbit, and concluded 
that a great accumulation of ice takes place only 
at the time when the eccentricity is near ‘its 
superior limit, his theory would have been more 
correct. For at that period the difference in the 
length of time that the sun remains on the two 
hemispheres amounts to more than a month, 
and consequently there must be a vast increase 
in the heating effect on the one hemisphere, and 
the cooling effect on the other, resulting from 
that difference. But, even then, it is extremely 
doubtful whether this would account for the 
glacial epoch. 

It is more than probable that the t accu- 
mulation of ice during the glacial epoch resulted 
(Phil. Mag., August, 1864) from a cause of a 
totally different character. When the eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit is near its superior 
limit, and the winter solstice is in the aphelion, 
the winter temperature becomes lowered to such 
an extent as to freeze the ocean down to low 
latitudes. All the moisture which now falls in 
temperate regions during winter in the form of 
rain would then fallassnow. At the commence- 
ment of the short summer the ground would 
be found covered with the winter’s accumulation 
of ice and snow. The presence of so much 
snow and ice would lower the summer tempera- 
ture, so that at the end of that season the ground 
would not be completely cleared. As the ice 
continued to accumulate on the face of the coun- 
try year by year, its influence in lowering the 
temperature of the summer would be still more 
and more felt. The melting power of the sum- 
mer sun would consequently diminish as the ice 
accumulated, till ultimately we should have a 
brief and but moderately warm summer follow- 
ing a long and dreary winter, which even in the 
latitude of England would probably be nearly as 
cold as that of Greenland at the present day. 

The great length of the winter half-year over 
the summer half, when the eccentricity is 
near its maximum, would affect the climate 
in two different ways: (1) By allowing the 
ground to cool by radiation to a greater extent 
than it would otherwise do were the seasons of 
equal length ; and (2) by lengthening the ice- 
accumulating period, and shortening the ice- 
melting period. The influence of the first cause 
upon the glaciation of the country would pro- 
bably be felt to a considerable extent. But it is 
to the second that we must attribute the prin- 
cipal effect. 

We have proved that when the northern 


| hemisphere i ing through a glacial period 
The southern hemisphere is further from the sun | ey pera Rm arty g pe 
_ while the S.E. trades would be correspondingly 


the N.E. trade winds would be greatly increased, 
diminished. The effect of the great prepon- 


| derance of the N .E. trades over the S8.E. would 


be to impel the great equatorial current of the 


| Atlantic to the south instead of to the north. 





The stoppage of the Gulf Stream would tend to 
increase the glaciation to an enormous extent. 
The general tendency of the preponderating in- 
fluence of the N.E. trades would be to diminish 
all the warm oceanic currents flowing to the 
north, and strengthen all those flowing to the 
south, and thus lower the temperature of the 
northern hemisphere, and increase the tempera- 
ture of the southern. But this is not all. A 
strong under-current of air from the north im- 
plies an equally strong upper current to the 
north. Now, if the effect of the under current 
would be to impel the warm water at the equator 
to the south, the effect of the upper current 
would be to carry the aqueous vapour formed at 
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places to the snow-line, would deposit ts 
moisture in the form of snow. wpm 
bable that, notwithstanding the of 


the case during summer, when the earth would 
be in the perihelion, and the heat at the equator 
excessive. The general effect of the aerial cur- 


a the condition of things on the two 
emispheres would, of course, be reversed. 

It has been shown by M. Escher, and repeated 
by Sir Charles Lyell, that the submergence of 
the Sahara would increase the glaciation of the 
Alps and the whole of the south of Europe to a 
great extent. Now a submergence to the extent 
of 1,360 feet in North Wales would give a sub- 
mergence of the Sahara at the Tropic of Cancer 
to the extent of 678 feet. But as the ice-sheet 
could not possibly extend to so low a latitude 
as the Sahara, that place during the glacial epoch 
must have been under water. In fact, the 

ter part of the north of Africa must have 
under water during the cold periods of the 
glacial epoch. The presence of so much water 
to the south of the t ice-sheet would power- 
fully aid the glaciation. 
JAMES CROLL. 


(To be continued, ) 





PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 


os 


PARIS. 


AcapemMy or Scrences.—November 6.—M. 
Velpeau read a paper of some | on the 
subject of the cure of cholera. this he 
examines several questions, especially those re- 
lating to the contagiousness or non-contagiousness 
of cholera. He believes the disease is contagious, 
and states ‘‘ that all observations made upon the 
appearance of cholera in those places where it 
is not epidemic—for example, in Western Europe 
—seem to me to prove, almost toa certainty, 
that cholera is contagious.”"—-M. Ch, Sainte- 
Claire Deville presented a letter upon the ‘‘ Vol- 
canic Emanations of the Champs Phidégréens,” 
in which M. Fouqué’s researches are very highly 
landed, and the important distinctions gbem 
the several volcanic es pointed out.—M. 
Guyon read a memoir detailing his experiences 
of the Polish cholera of 1831-2. This isa 
of importance, for it describes the ts of 
several post-mortem examinations, and points 
out some very curious facts relative to the pre- 
sence of pure chyme in the stomachs of choleraic 
patients.—M. Cloquet had also an essay on 
‘‘ Cholera,” in which the following conclusions 
were stated: ‘‘(1.) That the cho pre mn c 
whatever it may be, exerts its primary action on 
the nervous system. (2.) That all the functional 
disorders observed in cholera morbus depend 
upon modifications and disturbances of the ner- 
vous system, which acts upon all the parts under 
its control. (3.) That there is every reason to hope 
that some therapeutic agent will be discovered 
capable of antagonizing the action of the choleric 
poison in the nervous system, and hence of curing 
the disease.—M. Aug. Duméril described the 
results of his observations upon the development 
of the Axolotl (Siredon Mexicanus). At a 
former meeting (April last) he described the first 
changes which the ova undergo. He has since 
carefully watched the several me oses 
exhibited by the specimensin the Ménagerie of the 
Museumof Natural History. Havingdescribed the 
external changes of form which these i i 
reptiles underwent, M. Duméril asserted that a 
corresponding series of internal modifications 


yo-branchial apparatus, but 
amination of their structure in one of the speci- 
mens showed that the three internal branchial 
arches had disappeared ; there remained only the 
most external one, which, deprived of its dent- 
ated membrane, and united by an articulation with 
the cornu of the thyroid i constituted 
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terior faces.” —M. poet pee tergery 4 a most 
interesting essay ona novel subject, ‘‘ The Sphy- 
This latter is an apparatus which is 

over the heart, and which traces a series 

of curves upon paper, in such a manner as to 
indicate the several phenomena of contraction, 
dilation, &c. mob ” pe a 

per is accompanied by a number o 

fo which appear curves — like those used 


by meteorologists — showing the compara- 
tive action of the hearts of man, _ the 
horse, the dog, the frog, fishes, and 


the crab.—M. Baudelot presented a memoir on 
the ‘‘ Nervous System of Fishes.”—M. Baudri- 
mont read a paper on ‘‘ Cholera.” He attributes 
this disease to fermentation of the blood, and 
shows that this is brought about by a substance 
analogous to the yeast of beer. This substance 
presents itself in the form of rounded particles 
of about the hundredth of a millimetre in 
diameter. The presence of diastase which M. 
Andral .- nae age ge in the choleraic dis- 
ap e writer also regarded as a proof of 
his theory.—Herr Mayer, of Bonn, sent in an 
essay on the ‘‘ Classification of Fishes based upon 
Cerebral Characters.” —M. Trécul read acontinua- 
tion of his memoir'on the ‘‘ Laticiferous Vessels of 
Plants.” In this he merely described those 
portions of the vascular system in the Chico- 
through MM.” eco, and Crafts presented, 
. Dumas, a ron a ‘*New 
Alcohol,” in which a. part “ the carbon is re- 
laced by silicium.—M. Dumas also read a note 
m Herr Kopp, upon the ‘Theory of the 
Preparation of Soda,” by the Le Blanc process. — 
M. Lacaze-Duthiers, the celebrated coral-in- 
vestigator, presented a communication upon the 
** Zoologi Relations of the Brachiopoda,” 
which was of much interest. The author pointed 
out that, contrary to the beautiful inquiries of 
Professor Huxley and Mr. Hancock, the 
Terebratula is not closely allied to the Mol- 
luscoida, but has closer affinities with the 
Bivalves. The horse-shoe process is almost the 
only structure resembling that of Molluscoida. 
He corroborates Professor Huxley’s statement 
that the intestine of Terebratula is cecal, and 
thus arrives at a very different conclusion from 
that put forward by Professor Owen. 








- REPORTS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


GrocrapHicaL.—Nov. 27.—Sir R. I. Mur- 
chison, President, in the chair. 

The first paper was ‘‘ An Overland Expedition 
from Rockhampton, Queensland, to Cape York, 
under the Command of Messrs. F’. and A. Jar- 
dine,” by Mr. Richardson. This was an account 
of a journey undertaken for the purpose of dis- 
covering a route whereby live stock could be 
taken by land from the interior Queensland pas- 
tures to supply the new settlement of Somerset. 
The party teft Rockhampton on the 14th of May, 
1864, and reached Somerset on the Ilth of 
March, 1865. In the months of October and 
November they traversed the country watered 
by the rivers ages and Mitchell, of which the 
report very unfavourably. Further to the no 
most of their horses died, apparently from eating 
@ poisonous herb. On leaving the west coast of 
the gulf in January (lat. 14°S.), and striking 
eastward, pastoral country was discovered. 
On the 24 
river flowing westwa 


of January they discovered a new 
«| into the gulf, which 

they named the Jardine. 
second paper was ‘‘ On the Establishment 
of a New Settlement, Cardwell, in Rockingham 
Bay, and the Discovery of a Route over the 
Coast Range to the Valley of Lagoons,” by Mr. G. 
F. Dalrymple. The new settlement, Cardwell, 


y Sir G. Bowen, Governor of 
was founded in the month of 


January, 1864, by Mr. tao hs le and his , 
on the site rertonat mar out b Obptans 
i Mkesis IM, ta: Rockingham Bay. 


The shores and islands of the bay—#in the 

tropical parts of Queensland—are described as 

mountainous. The mountains rise to the height 

of 3,500 to 4,000 feet, and their slopes and the 

pene their feet are clothed with a dense and 

t tropical vegetation. The pastoral dis- 

tricts of this part of Queensland lie on the table- 

land | in the elevated very? beyond these 

_ precipi ranges ; it was, ore, a vital 
spject with the new settlers to discover a route 
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ing the colonists near Point Hecate, proceeded 
with a party of troopers and natives to make 
another attempt from the port, directing his 
course towards a gap in the wall-likerange. He 
found that here the ri was surmountable, 
and on the opposite side discovered a river, 
which he named the Herbert, flowing into the 
plains in a ificent cascade. Reaching the 
cattle stations in the Valley of Lagoons, he re- 
turned to the settlement, and invited all the 
men to assist in making a road fit for wheeled 
vehicles. This was eventually accomplished. 
The distance by the road is ninety-six miles, 

A third paper was ‘‘A Boat Voy from 
Adam Bay, North Australia, to Champion Bay, 
Western Australia,” by Mr. J. P. Stow. Mr. 
Stow was one of a party of colonists who left 
Adelaide in 1864, to establish a settlement at 
the mouth of the Adelaide, in Adam Bay, N.A. 
The enterprise resulted in complete failure. Mr. 
Stow and six others put to sea in a small boat 
234 feet long, and endeavoured to reach the 
settlements of Western Australia, by coasting 
round the northern and western shores of the 
continent. Fine weather accompanied them ; 
but the shores were barren and dreary, as also 
the numerous archipelagos and islands. They 
went ashore in many places previously unvisited 
by Europeans. On arriving at Camden harbour 
they found the settlers making ready to abandon 
the place; several of them had died of sun- 
stroke ; the sheep were reduced to miserable 
objects, owing to the bad pasture, and the horses 
had to be fed on corn and bran. They continued 
their voyage in the boat to the next settlement, 
Champion Bay, 1,000 miles distant. 

Sir Charles Nicholson made a few remarks on 
the papers, and on the progress of colonization in 
the northern parts of Australia. He said that 
Mr. Dalrymple had rendered a great service to 
the colony of Queensland in opening out a road 
across the coast-ranges of Rockingham Bay, but 
thought that he had rather overrated the ad- 
vantages to English colonists of the low lands 
along the coast of tropical Eastern Australia. 
The numerous lagoons and long stretches of 


m ve swamp which occupy so great a part 
of the area he thought detracted greatly from 
the value of these districts. 





ZooLocicaL Society or Lonpon.—Nov. 14.— 
John Gould, Esq., F.R.S., V.-P., in the chair. 
Mr. 8. Stevens exhibited the egg of an extinct 

ies of Dinornis, supposed to be that of 
Dinornis ingens, Owen, which had been placed 
in his hands for sale.—Mr. Blyth exhibited some 
remarkable horns of the Wapiti Stag (Cervus 
canadensis), and made some remarks on the 
different varieties of this species of deer.—Mr. 
P. L. Sclater exhibited a collection of bird-skins 
made in the vicinity of Hakodadi, Japan, by 
Mr. Henry Whitely, and pointed out several 
species of t interest, which had not been 
previously known to occur in that country.—A 
communication was read from Mr. E. L. Lay- 
yard, of Cape Town, F.Z.G., on the habits, 
nest, and of Sazicola spectabilis, a new 
species from the Cape Colony, which had been 
lately described by Dr. G. Hartlaub in the 
society’s proceedings. —Mr. A. Newton exhibited 
and made remarks on a series of bones of an 
extinct species of Didus, transmitted by Mr. 
Edward Newton to this country, having been 
obtained by that gentleman’s correspondents 
from caverns in the island of Rodriguez.—Mr. 
P. L. Sclater exhibited and pointed out the 
characters of a new species 0 t, of the 
genus Nasiterna, proposed to be called Nasiterna 
oe Two specimens of this diminutive bird 
ad been forwarded to this country by Mr. 
Krefft, of the Australian Museum, Sydney, 
having been received from one of the Salomon 
Islands.—A paper was read by Mr. J. H. Gurney 
on a new and very singular raptorial bird dis- 
covered by Mr. C. J. Anderson in Damara Land. 
For this peculiar type, which, although Buteonine 
in its general aspect, presented some points of 
resemblance to the owls, Mr. Gurney proposed 
the name Stringonyx Anderssoni.—A communica- 
tion was read from Dr. G. Hartlaub, For. Memb., 
on a new species of Francolin discovered in 
Central Africa during Captain Speke’s expedi- 
tion, and pro to be called Francolinus 
Grantii.—Dr. J. Murie exhibited and made some 
remarks on a specimen of a leech ( T'rochdeta 
subviridis) found in the viscera of a Moluccan 
deer.—A paper was read by Dr. J, E. Gray, 
entitled ‘‘ Notice of R Ayton, a New Form 
of Alcyoniide Found on the Coast of Cornwall.” — 
Dr. J. E. Gray also communicated descriptions 
of two new forms of lizards inom Deoaes hand, 


Proposes to be called Cordylosaurus trivirgatus 
Ptenopus maculatus, and gave a short 
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account of part of a skeleton of a Finner whale 
sent by Mr. Swinhoe from the coast of Formosa. 
—Mr. Gould exhibited and pointed out the 
characters of five supposed new species of Asiatic 
birds belonging to the genera Hnicurus, Nectarinia, 
and Otocompsa.—Mr. G. French Angas commu- 
nicated the second portion of a resumé of the 
marine molluscan fauna of the province of South 
Australia.—Mr. A. G. Butler read a monograph 
of the lepidopterous insects of the genus 
Charaxes, of which sixty-eight known species 
were recognized. Mr. Butler also described six 
butterflies new to science, belonging to the 
era Heterochroa and Romalesoma. — Dr. 
ray communicated a ncte by Miss Stavely ‘‘On 
the Teeth on the Maxillez of Spiders,” which ap- 
peared to have hitherto escaped the notice of 
naturalists.—A communication was read from 
Mr. Gerard Krefft, of the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, Corr. Memb., on a supposed new species 
of sperm whale, of the genus Huphysetes, pro- 
posed to be called H. Macleayi. The specimen 
upon which Mr. Krefft’s description was founded 
had been stranded at Manly Beach, near 
Sydney, in August last.—A ‘communication was 
read from Professor J. V. Barboza du Bocage, 
For. Memb., containing further particulars of 
the occurrence of Hyalonema lusitanicum on the 
coast of Portugal.—A communication was read 
from Dr. Burmeister, For. Memb., describing the 
bladebone of a species of Finner whale (Balenop- 
tera) found near the river Salado, Buenos Ayres. 





LinNEAN.—Nov. 2.—Mr. G. Benham, F.R.S., 
President, in the chair. 

Arthur, Viscount Walden, Dr. Bhan Dagec, 
and Mr. T. B. ley, were elected fellows. 

Dr. Prior exhibited specimens of Benthamia 
Sragifera, with ripe fruit, grown at Felton House, 
Kingston, near Taunton. 

The following papers were read—viz :— 

1, ‘On Hillebrandia, a New Genus of Begonic- 
cece,” by Professor Oliver, F.R.S. 

2. ‘*On the Law of Leaflet Genesis,” by Mr. 
H. Coultas. 

3. ‘*Enumeration of Indian Lemnacee,” by 
Mr. 8S. Kurz, Curator of the Herbarium of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta. 

4, ‘‘ Lichenes Nove Zelandiz quos legit, anne 
1861, Dr. L. Lindsay,” by Dr. W. Nylander. 

5. “List of Fungi Collected in Otago, New 
Zealand, by Dr. W. L. Lindsay.” 

6. Letter from Mr. 8. Ward to Sir W. J. 
Hooker, on the Coco de Mer (Lodoicea Seychel- 
larum ), in the island of Praslin. 

NoveEMBER 16.—The President in the chair. 

Sir David Barclay, Bart., the Rev. W. A. 
Leighton, Captain a Pulleine, George Siger- 
sen, M.D., and Mr. Marmaduke Wilkin, were 
elected Fellows. 

The following ae were read—viz. :— 

1. ** Notes on Medicago, Crocus, &c., as Afford- 
ing Facilities for the Intercrossing of Distinct. 
Flowers,” by the Rev. George Henslow. 

2. ‘*Contributions to a Monograph of the 
A phroditacea, Part 2,” by Dr. Baird, 

3. ‘On the Spicula of the Regular Echinoi- 
dea,” by Mr. C. Stewart, communicated by Pro- 
fessor Huxley. 

4. ‘Account of a Newly-discovered British 
Fish, of the Family Gadide, and of the Genus 
Couchia,” by Mr. Couch. 

5. ** Observations on British Salpe,” by Dr. 
W. C. McIntosh, M.D. 

a 7.—The following papers were 
read :— 

1. ‘*On some Climbing Plants near Desterro, 
in South Brazil,” by Mr. F. Miiller. 

2. **On Double Orchids,” by Dr. Masters. 

3. ‘On the Genus Moringa,” by Mr. Dalzell. 

4. “On Arthonia melasperuella,” by Dr. 
Lindsay. 

STATISTICAL.—Nov. 21.--Col. Sykes, M.P., 
F.R.S8., in the chair. 

Mr. F. L. Scudamore and Sir John Lubbock, 
Bart., F.R.S., were elected fellows. . 

Dr. Camps reported on the proceedings of Sec- 
tion F at Birmingham. 

Dr. W. A. Guy then read a paper ‘On the 
Original and Acquired Meaning of the Term 
Statistics, and on the Functions of a Statistical 
Society ; also on the Question whether there is a 
Science of Statistics, and if so, what are its 
Nature and Objects, and what its Relation to Poli- 
tical Economy and Social Science.”” He remarked 
upon the original and acquired meaning of the 
term ‘‘ statistics,” Which appears to have been 
first used by Gottfried Achenwal, a Gottingen 

rofessor, in a work entitled ‘‘ Statsverfassung 
er heutigen vornehmsten Europaischen Reiche 
und Volker,” in 1749, where he defined the term 
statistik as that branch of learning (disciplin) 
which occupied itself with the extent, limits, 
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subdivisions, and natural relations of states, 


their advantages, their history, and their origin ; 
as synonymous with Statskunde and Statsbesch- 


reibung (the science and the description of states). 


The proper functions of a statistical society 
might be summarized thus: ‘1. To collect and 
preserve facts illustrating the past and present 
condition and probable future prospects of states 
and their territorial divisions, and of the several 
classes of their inhabitants. Thisis best done by 
means of a library, well arranged and duly 
catalogued, containing both books and manu- 
scripts. 2. To add to existing facts by the 
special inquiries of committees, or of persons ap- 
pointed for the purpose. 3. To promote the 
discussion of unsettled questions and the correc- 
tion of erroneous views in political and social 
economy, by arranging for the reading of papers 
at periodical meetings to be held for the 
purpose, such papers only to be deemed 
to within the province of the society as 
make use of facts and numerical statements in 
support of the views therein expressed. 4. To en- 
courage to the utmost all efforts tending towards 
the establishment of sound principles for the 
guidance of those who engage in the work of 
collecting, arranging, and tabulating facts, and 
in applying the numerical method to the dis- 
covery of truth. 5. To discourage the improper 
use of the word statistics as a mere synonym for 
collections of facts, irrespective of the purpose 
to which they are applied ; and to uphold the 


dignity of the society as applying facts of a 


peculiar order to purposes of the highest utility. 
6. To discourage and repress all encroachments 
on the arena of politics, as objects of party 
strife.” He inferred that there was a 
science of statistics—a science to which states 
and nations need not be ashamed to acknow- 
ledge their obligations. —The Chairman said 
long before their time there were statistics of 
nations in the Royal Asiatic Society ; there 
were statistics of China before the Christian era 
—enumerations precisely similar to those he had 
given in his report to the British Association. 
They had them also in Spain. There was the 
Solleccion Statistica of 1710. They had also, 
lying upon the table, MS. statistics for every 
part of France, which were, it was supposed, 
brought over by some of the Protestants who 
had been expelled the country, and who 
had been employed in the statistical department 
of France, in the year 1685. Therefore, statis- 
tics were not new to them, and they could not 
missuse the term with such examples before 
them.—Mr. F. Purdy said this was an extremely 
suitable subject for discussion, as they had 
arrived at that stage in which they ought to see 
if they could not come to some settled opinion 
as to the relation of statistics to the whole 
domain of human knowledge. He had for years 
past honestly tried to find out that statistics was 
a science in the ordinary sense of the term, and 
though he did not think it was, he was willing 
to admit it was scientific. Two men, whose 
names all here would treat with respect, Lord 
Stanley and Mr. Newmarch, had very recently 
contended that it was nota science, and their 
opinions were entitled to great weight. He 
pointed out that, though Mr. Porter ‘had been 
quoted to show that he was opposed to the rigid 
conception which the founders of this society had 
of statistical inquiry, the illustration was un- 
fortunate, inasmuch as, twelve years afterwards, 
he took an entirely different view of the matter. 
In conclusion, he said it appeared to him that 
statistics was a word of dual significance. First, 
it signified the material of a study, as when they 
spoke of ‘‘commercial statistics,” ‘‘ agricultural 
statistics,” &c. Secondly, it signified a scien- 
tific method of studying those facts capable of 
numerical representation that immediately re- 
lated to the welfare of man as a social and pro- 
gressive being.—Mr. W. Newmarch, F.R.S., 
said he was not going to detain the society by 
continuing the logomachy as to whether 
statistics was ascience or not. His opinion was 
that whilst statistics in themselves could not be 
called a science, there was a statistical method 
qnite entitled to all the value which Dr. Guy 
had claimed for it. The paper which had been 
read, and which nobody Sed a stronger title to 
read than Dr. Guy, was usefulin many ways. 


thirty-one years—very well afford to sit in 
lenient judgment upon—the views entertained 
by the eminent persons who founded this society. 
It was clear that in 1834 there was an undue 
jealousy of opinions, an undue value attached to 
a mi eous assemblage of facts. In his own 
case, in the first paper he submitted to the 
council, he was solemnly warned by the gentle- 
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men composing it, that he must be very careful | 


how he expressed opinions, but he might put as 
many facts and tables as he could into his paper. 
He thought that was an error, and one which the 
society had wisely outgrown ; one evidence of 
that was in an alteration which tock place under 
his own direction in the symbol which appeared 
on the title-page of their journal, which used to be 
a wheatsheaf, with the motto, Aliis exterendum. 
He was not able to agree with some of the 
opinions in Dr. Guy’s paper. He thought the 
function of statistics much more restricted. 
Political economy was no mere branch of sta- 
tistics. In the case of political economy there 
were certain generalizations which rendered it a 
science independent of statistical inquiry, such 
as general doctrines of international exchange, 
inconvertible currency, free trade, free labour, 
and a great many other subjects which were 
perfectly true on grounds of their own without 
regard to statistical verification. As to whether 
statistics was a science or not was, after all, a 
mere verbal question. —Mr. Hammick could not 
allow Mr. Newmarch’s statement—that the 
question as to whether statistics was a science or 
not was merely a verbal matter—to pass without a 
word of comment. So longas he (Mr. Hammick) 
had been a member of this society, he believed he 
had belonged to one of the scientific societies of 
London. They had in their statistical methods 
those controlling laws and fixed principles 
which peamerrrere.| a science quite as much as the 
science of metaphysics, administration, and other 
sciences which passed without question. There- 
fore he held that Dr. Guy was perfectly right.— 
Professor Babbage proceeded to state the early 
history of the society. Professor Quetelet, whom 
he first met at a dinner at Laplace’s, and whom 
Laplace mentioned to him as a promising young 
man, was officially sent by his own Government 
to the meeting of the British Association at 
Cambridge with a budget of statistics. There 
was no place for him ; no section in which they 
could put him ; and his mission threatened to be 
entirely useless. Dr. Richard Jones, who was 
then professor of political economy at Trinity, 
mentioned this fact to him (Mr. Babbage), and 
he promised to meet. them. He crossed the 
quadrangle and got to the door of Trinity Col- 
lege, when it occurred to him that that was a 
capital opportunity of advancing science and the 
interests of the British Association. He went 
back and asked Dr. Jones to request So-and-so 
to meet to discuss the question, and to resolve 
themselves into a separate section of the 
association, when it would be said they had 
done very wrong, and he would get up in the 
senate-house and acknowledge it was wrong, 
but that it was his suggestion. (Laughter.) They 
did as they had agreed, and he got absolution, 
with a great deal of advice, publicly and pri- 
vately, to be excessively cautious in what they 
did in future. (Laughter.) They soon found 
that many people were highly interested in the 
section, and after a few meetings, they found 
it would be impossible to go on without esta- 
blishing a society in London, and a meeting was 
called and the present society founded. ith 
regard to statistics being a science, it appeared 
to him that the collection of facts was a science 
of itself. —Dr. Farr had enjoyed the advantage of 
reading Dr. Guy’s paper, and it struck him as 
being one of the most interesting and luminous 
papers ever presented to this society. He 
should be exceedingly proud if he had ever 
written such a paper. He > ee with nearly 
everything Dr. Guy had said, and could not 
help thinking Colonel Sykes would eventually 
agree with him.—Mr. W. B. Hodge reminded 
the meeting that there had always been great 
difference of opinion as to the extent to which 
opinions should be discussed in this society, 
and added, with reference to the motto, 
that he remembered being at the council 
when it was discussed, and considered advisable 
that it should be a a a 
replied by quoting a passage from the origina 
prsispetien of the Society : ‘The Statistical 
Society of London was established for the pur- 
se of procuring, arranging, and publishin 

facts calculated to illustrate the conditions an 

prospects of society, the first and most essential 
rule of its conduct being to exclude carefully 
all opinions from its transactions and publica- 


Tt recalled what they might now, at the end of | tions—to confine its attention rigorously to 


| facts.” 





GEOLOGICAL. —Nov. 22.—Mr. W. J. Hamilton, 
President, inthe chair. Mr. Robert Lightbody, 
Ludlow, Salop, was elected a fellow. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. ‘*On Impressions of Selenite in the Wool- 
wich Beds and London Clay,” by Dr. P. Martin 
Dancan. ; 

Spaces formerly occupied by crystals of Selenite 
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| having been described by the author as a 
in Woolwich Beds near Mottingham, Kent, 
in the unfossiliferous London Clay of Tendring 
Hundred, he endeavoured to account for the 
ogre to which he had drawn attention. 
e came to the conclusion that the mineral had 
ie see from pas A action of sulphuric acid, con- 
tain in percolati water, on pre-existi 
carbonate of lime, ‘the sulphuric acid novia 
been formed by the oxidation of sulphure 
hydrogen by the oxygen evolved from the decom- 
— vegetable remains occurring in the plant- 
eds intercalated in the strata containing 
Selenite-spaces. The hydrocarbons resulting 
from the same decomposition would in solution 
be sufficient to produce the decomposition of the 
Selenite. In conclusion, Dr. Duncan urged that 
if his explanations were accepted, the occurrence 
of Selenite in a deposit must be held to prove 
the former existence of organisms in it. 
2. ‘* On the Relation of the Chillesford Beds 
to the Norwich Crag.” By the Rev. O. Fisher. 
The geological position of the Chillesford Clay 
has never been definitely settled. The author 
described the Chillesford Beds as they occur at 
Chillesford, and thence traced them northward 
to Aldborough. At Thorp, north of Aldborough, 
the Norwich Crag is exposed, and the main 
object of the paper was to show that this bed 
probably overlies the Chillesford Clay. In order 
to prove that this crag is not identical with the 
Mya-bed below the clay, Mr. Fisher cited its 
greater thickness, its difference in lithological 
character, and the dissimilarity of their fossils ; 
he also remarked that it rested upon a loamy 
clay, and contained a strong spring at its base, 
whereas the Mya-bed was always observed to 
rest on porous beds ; he therefore inferred that 
this loamy clay was the Chillesford Clay, and 
showed that the gentle dip to the north would 
bring it into the required position ; moreover, 
he had found indurated nodules of loam, re- 
sembling weathered Chillesford loam, in the base 
of the Norwich Crag at this locality. Mr. Fisher 
next noticed the occurrence of the same beds at 
Southwold, and stated that the well-known 
deposit from which the late Colonel Alexander 
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obtained so many mammalian remains was the 
Mya-bed. The Norwich Crag is also seen in 
this neighbourhood at Wangiord, differing in 
character from the Mya-bed, and resting on a 
loamy clay resembling, and probably identical 
with, the Chillesford Clay. The sequence of 
these beds is therefore in descending order : (1) 
Norwich Crag ; (2) Chillesford Clay; (3) Mya- 
bed ; (4) Red Crag. 

The following specimens were exhibited: A 
collection of Newer Pliocene Fossils from Chil- 
lesford and Aldborough, Suffolk, exhibited b 
the Rev. O. Fisher. | ino ee and Crys 
of Selenite from the Woolwich Beds and Lon- 
don Clay, exhibited by Dr. P. Martin Duncan. 
| A very fine specimen of a species of Lepidotus, 
from the Wealden Beds at Sevenoaks, exhibited 
by Mr. A. Bott. Minerals from the North 
Highlands, exhibited by Mr. G. E. Roberts, 
Devonian Corals from Poland, presented by Sir 
R. I. Murchison. Specimens of Cannel Coal 
from New South Wales, presented by the Rey. 
W. B. Clark. 

Society or ANTIQUARIES. — Noy. 16,— 
Mr. Ouvry, treasurer, in the chair. The first 
meeting of the session was numerously attended. 
A letter of thanks from the Emperor of the 
French, for his election as a Royal Fellow, was 
read. A letter was read from the committee of 
the National Portrait Exhibition, requesting to 
be informed of places not pandas known 
where one or more portraits of national interest 
are to be found. Valuable presents to the 
library from Mr. J. W. King Eyton, Mr. Albert 
Way, and others, were acknowledged. A report 
from Mr. P. R. Hutchinson, local secretary, 
on ‘* Antiquities in and near Sidmouth,” was 
handed round the room. A letter from Mr. 
Frere, son of Sergeant Frere, editor of the fifth 
volume of the ‘* Paston Letters,” was read, 
detailing the circumstances of the recent re- 
discovery of the originals, as already announced 
in THe Reaper. The matter seems simple 
enough. Sergeant Frere put them away in a 
box, and upon opening the box, they were found 
there. Mr. John Evans, F.R.S., read a paper 
**On Some Recent Discoveries of Worked Flints 
at Pressigny-le-Grand,” and exhibited specimens. 
Mr. Ashpitel exhibited a large and heavy bronze 
vessel, which Mr. Alfred White = was a 
measure, but the director, Mr. main- 
tained to be a mortar. Upon the whole, we 
incline to the mortar theory. 

Peeve 23.—Sir J. P. ree in the 
air. Special thanks were given for a pre- 
sent of pamphlets by Mr. W. J. Thoms. 



















































































—Mzr. S&. op exhibited a Scara- 
boeus, and . Ouvry some flint arrow- 
apehs preeton Se" Leng forow Type af 
a paper on the ‘‘ Ww of 

Flint Arrow- .”—-Mr. Lewin read a paper 
on the Portus Lemanis, which he proposes to 
identify with H instead of placing it at the 
foot ill. His principal arguments 
are from the absence of Roman maritime remains, 
or of any trace of an important and populous 
settlement, such as would naturally surround a 
port at the last-mentioned spot, and their pre- 
sence at Hythe ; and from the fact that, by the 
levels, “if the Portus Lemanis were at Lymne 
Hill, all Romney Marsh and Hythe must have 
been under water, whereas we find abundant 
traces of Roman occupation there.—Mr. Black 
said, if he were allowed a quarter of an hour, he 
could refute the whole of Mr. Lewin’s paper ; 
but as the evening was far advanced, his refu- 
tation had to be postponed.—Mr. Ferrey then 
drew attention to a proposed removal of the 
ancient stone screen from Christchurch Priory 
Chureh, in Hampshire, which he deprecated, on 
goes both archeological and architectural. 
e said that the removal was contemplated with 

a ritualistic object. If this be so, it is much to 
be regretted, for the revival of ritualism should 
be conservative, and not destructive.—The so- 
ciety to a resolution deprecating the 
destruction, if not absolutely necessary, of a 
valuable specimen of ancient architecture, and 


leaving it to the Council to act in the matter as 
they thonght best. 


Onemteat Socrery.—-Nov. 16.—A paper ‘‘On 
Nitro-Compounds (Part II.), with Remarks on 
Isomerism,” by Edmund J. Mills, D.S., was read. 
The author’s communication must be taken as 
sup tary to a previous account, in which 
the constitution and — of nitro-com- 
pounds were stated to ependent upon one or 
other of two nitryls which were —— to 
exist, and which could be distinguished by the 
facility with which they suffered reduction to 
nitric oxide or amid under the influence of 
deoxidizing agents. e present communication 
was devo to the description of a and 6 
dinitrobenzoic acid, and a few similar compounds, 
the behaviour of which with hydriodic acid and 
nitro-sulphuric acid was considered as warrant- 
ing the assertion that the energy of the chemical 
reaction at the moment of transfer of the nitryl 
radical confers upon it ial functions, which 
may account for the differences observed in the 
isomers—a statement which implies the recep- 
tion of a dynamic theory ins of the statical 
view of the a ment of atoms in a compound 
molecule, which has hitherto been received with 
favour. The suggestions advanced by the author 
were contested by Dr. Hugo Miiller, Professor 
G. ©. Foster, and to some extent by Dr. Odling. 








ArcHmoLocicaL.—Nov. 22.—Mr. Nathaniel 
Gould, V.-P., in the chair. A bronze figure 
of M was exhibited, found at the lately- 
i Roman house at Gurnard’s Bay, 
in the Isle of Wight, with some leaden seals, 
which the exhibitor, the Rev. E. Kell, consi- 
dered also Roman. Mr. Thomas Wright 
concurred for the most part in the opimon 
of Mr. Kell, but observed upon the difficulty of 
deciding as to the age of the lead seals, which 
might be much later. Mr. G. M. Hills thought 
that some of the seals had medizval coats of 
arms w them. 

The . Mr. Kell read a paper ‘“‘On a 
Collection of about 140 Coins, Roman or 
Greco-Roman, obtained by the late Mr. em 
son, in Various Parts of Hampshire and the 
Borders of Sussex.” He observed particu- 
larly on the prevalence of the Greek coins at 
one place in the Isle of Wight, and argued on 
the probability of that island having been the 
place of embarkation in Roman times for the 
traffic of Greek merchants engaged in the tin 


Mr. Edward Levien exhibited a diminutive 
Florentine MS.—a book of prayer, beautifull 
illuminated, only three quarters of an inc 


uare, containi 138 leaves; Mr. Thomas 
Ww ight, a bronze Grecian vase. ‘ 
. Syer Cuming read an interesting paper, 


cattle murram, ‘‘On Ancient 


suggested by the 


= ing Cattle Disease.” 
G. M. read a paper ‘‘On Crox- 
den A and its Chronicle.” Sir Oswald 
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Lonpon MATuHematicaL.—Nov. 27.—The Pre- 
sident, Professor De Mor in the chair. The 
Rev. Robert Harley, F.R.S., read a paper on 
‘‘ Differential Resolvents.” He showed to the 
society a new method of solving a large class of 
linear differential equations, which originate in 
trinomial pe pera equations, by means of the 
separation of symbols. This method deals with 
linear differential equations having variable co- 
efficients, and is therefore an advance upon a 
method discovered fifty years ago, which was 
only applicable to constant co-efficients. The 
subject had engaged the attention of Professor 
Boole shortly before his death. Several subjects 
were then discussed. The President gave a 
proof (which had been shown to him before) of 
the 47th Prop. of lst Book of Euclid, without 
the aid of the definition of a parallelogram. He 
also asked if any proof could be given that every 
function of « has a root.—Dr. Hirst made some 
remarks on a formula (due to Casey) which ex- 
presses the equation to a circle touching any 
three circles in terms of the equations to those 
circles ; after which the meeting broke up. 








MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 

Astatic.—“ On the Indo-Chinese Alphabets,” Dr. A. Bastian. 
TUESDAY. 

Avauo-Bisticat, 7.—“ On the Use of the Words dvaBoXog 


and Sarayvag in the Christian Scriptures,” Mr. W. H. Glack. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL, 8.—“‘On Permanence of pathrpsoated 
Type in the West of .a7 Dr. John Beddoe ; “ nibal- 
ism in Europe,” Dr. R. 5. Charnock. 

Evyerverrs, 8.—Discussion upon Sir Charles Bright’s paper. 
“The Telegraph to India, and lts Extension to daatenia end 

ina.” 


WEDNESDAY. 


Grotoeroat, 8.—“* On the Western Limit of the Rhztic Beds in 
South Wales, &c,” Mr. E. B. Tawney ; “ Notes on a Section oJ 
the Lower Lias and Rheetic Beds near Wells, Somerset,” Rev. 
P. B. Brodie. 

Socrery or Arrs.—“ On the Graphot 
from Drawings Blocks for Surface 
Cook. 

ArcH ®oLoetcat, 8.30.—* On the Paintings at Lumley,” Mr. J. 


R. Planché, 
THURSDAY. 
Cuemicat, 8.—‘‘On Pyrophospho-triamic Acid.” Dr, Gladstone. 


, a Process for Producing 
rinting,” Mr. Henry Fitz- 








ART. 


WORCESTER POTTERY. 


A Century of Potting in the City of Worcester : 
Being the History of the Royal Porcelain 
Works from 1751 to 1851. By R. W. Binns, 
F.S. A. 


(Bernard Quaritch. ) 
[* the eyes of connoisseurs, Worcester porcelain 
has been defunct, and for a time sufficiently 
long to admit of history being dispassionate. 
The best productions of its best period are 
admitted to the rank of curious and rare things, 
thanks to the almost entire absence of any 
important-modern substitute. Many a collector 
will be teful for this book; but it must be 
conf the curious reader will long for detail 
which the author is-unable to afford. He will 
look in vain for any account of the early 
st les of the founders of the manufacture ; 
that which makes Bernard Palissy’s history not 
only interesting, but a perpetual lesson to the 
world of persevering enterprise. The loss of the 
Company's records has left local history and 
ublic records to furnish but a scanty amount of 
important facts ; still, from what is given, the 
cause of the decline of the manufacture may be 
—* though the receipt may be as well 
own now as ever it was, and there be no 
doubt of the excellence of the material of the old 
ware. Dr. Wall’s taste led him, says the author, 
to-take the Chinese fabric as the material for his 
model; and Oriental patterns in design and 
colour naturally followed. This was, doubtless, 
the foundation of his success, as it must be of 
any one ambitious of attaining a high. place in 
this class of manufacture; involving its own 
— laws of art. Soon, however, the intro- 
uction of transfer printing—the invention of 
which the author, singularly enough, claims for 
Worcester as an honourable distinction—led, as 
it needs must, to the substitution of the skilful 
workman for the individual artist, with his 
individual and proper endowments, which have 
given value to the commonest ware. Then 
comes one more blow to complete the work of 
the decline. The taste of the general public is 
met, instead of being guided and improved, as 
fresh capitalists come in, eager to increase trade ; 
and that which was the admiration of the artist 
falls into the rank of what the public is pleased 
to content itself with, as nice, pretty, chaste, 


elegant. 
Th the Exhibition of 1862 did the artist stop 


to admire in English production anything more 
than a successful colour or an accurate and trim 





weary in search of evidence of the survival of 
the true principles of art. An obscure maker 
in the Hungarian department of the Austrian 
Court was more haunted and pressed with orders 
than many a Royal manufacturer. A white- 
ware service by a Limousin found the taste of 
the instructed public true again. Noble patrons 
in abundance, and orders iring years to exe- 
cute, were his reward. Further on, in the French 
Court, interesting imitations of Faenza ware told 
the same mr d of a public greedy of purchasing, 
but not satis and not satisfied to this day. 
Surely any individual who, having the proper 
artistic qualities, will study the Oriental models 
in detail of form and colour, being possessed of 
the proper manufacturing resources, may in 
England, nay, in Europe, reach a high place in 
reputation and wealth. Is not this being veri- 
fied by a well-known company of artists com- 
bined for the production of kindred objects, in 
which art and manufacture are united ? 

It must be a considerable gratification for the 
painter to find his work so appreciated as to de- 
serve a journey to another hemisphere to satisfy 
the lover of art, which the absorbing pursuits 
of the gold-fields cannot quench ; of the sculptor 
who can draw travellers, as at Frankfort, from Ton g 
distances to see one single work dignified almost 
with a staff of guides and attendants. Porcelain 
need not despair. Sentiment is aroused when it 
is remembered that a Worcester teacup of the 
best period may have a destiny not far short of 
the picture and the statue. Having fulfilled a 
long course of social duties in very good society, - 
it may have an historian, be dusted by fair 
hands, and find its apotheosis in the velvet-lined 
curiosity-case of the collector, with the chance 
of an occasional excursion to the Elysian fields 
of a local museum. ‘‘ Worcester Potting” is a 
valuable addition to the history of art manufac- 
ture in England—a history which bids fair to be 
unusually voluminous. The t and style of 
the book prove that the publisher knows how 
to second the efforts of the author. 





COLOUR SOCIETY. 


{ ee who fully appreciate the freshness and 

dexterous manipulation of sketches will 
be glad to hear that the winter exhibition of the 
old Water Colour Society is now open. Water 
colour paintings are perhaps more universally 
po ular than those in oil, and for sketches the 
ighter material is certainly pre-eminent ; it has a 
crispness, freedom, and delicacy, that ¢an only 
with difficulty be rivalled in oil: while want of 
force and finish seems not only excusable, but 
even appropriate to it. 

This collection professes to be one only of 
sketches and studies ; we have accordingly few 
finished works, and none of any great importance. 
The architectural studies are very numerous, and 
are, perhaps, of their kind the most masterly 
things in the room. We are glad to see that 
Mr. Nash has got to Canterbury; no one is 
better able to do justice to the exquisitely pic- 
turesque effect of the north side of the cathedral. 
When our artists run off to the Continent 
they have little idea what treasures they are 
leaving behind them. Mr. Nash’s drawings are 
most admirable for their truth ; they are, with- 
out being laboured too mechanically, perfect 
facsimiles of the places he represents. As 
much as is possible, they combine absolute truth 
with the charm of a masterly touch, and a keen 
zest for colour. 

The ‘‘ Interior of the Colosseum” (114), byG. H. 
Andrews, is more than an architectural sketch. 
It is a highly-finished and deeply impressive 
picture. e have never seen the solemnity, 
vastness, and solitude of the great Amphitheatre 
so effectively rendered. he colour of the 
moonlight is wonderfully true. 

There are some capital architectural drawings 
by Burgess. “Chateau Fontaine Henri, near 
Caen ” is extremely careful and elaborate. And 
the unfinished sketches of interiors of Holland 
are well worthy of study ; but his sketches of 
Inver Cannich, Strathglass, and Glen Can- 
nich (232), have the breadth and power of an 
old master. And the little bits of colour in 
the frame numbered 274 are broad and spark- 
ling, fresh and true. 

The works of G. P. Boyce show varied power, 
and very valuable artistic qualities. They have’ 
all the force of local colour we see in nature on 
a dull day, and occasionally they approach the 
limpid and luminous effect of the early Flemish 
school. There is, perh a want of air and 
motion about his landsea A head by him” 








piece of mechanical work? He wandered about 
634... 





387) is extremely fine, and promises a success iri 
‘higher walks than the simple imitation of 
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nature. Wecannot specify the landscapes. No 
one need be told that those of George Dodgson 
are rich, transparent, sunny, and soft; that the 
_ sketches of Callow are forcible and well com- 
posed; or that the autumnal glow of the 
pictures by Branwhite is deep, rich, and 
mellow ; that the works of ittaker are 
dexterous, fresh, and forcible, and those of A. 
Hunt careful and refined. No. 258, ‘‘Sorrento,” 
by Paul Naftel, is a very correct transcript of 
one of the most beautiful scenes in Italy, but 
very opeane in colour. We see in another 
frame, by the same artist, two sketches, one in 
transparent, the other in opaque colour. We 
should have thought that the effect of No. 258 
would have rendered any further experiment 
unnecessary. 

No. 54, ‘‘Interior of a Highland Cottage, 
Braemar, Aberdeenshire,” by T. M. Richardson, 
shows the most extraordinary force, facility, and 
truth. Nothing could exceed the dexterous power 
of its execution. It is, besides, a very agreeable 
picture. Carl Haag sends studies of banditti, 
and picturesque figures, all admirable in their 
way. In No. 50, however, the blood-red edge to 
the rather opaque shadow on the face of the 
**Brigand on Guard” isneither agreeable nor true. 
The shadow on the pulpy and sunlit cheek of a 
woman will sometimes glow with carnation, but 
its edges, if we mistake not, are grey. 

Mr. Gilbert sends two forcibly painted heads, 
and a dramatic scene, which is treated with con- 
siderable power ; and we have four studies by 
Mr. Birket Foster of village children, very 
pretty, dexterous and true. 

We are much disappointed in seeing nothing 
in colour by that very promising colourist, Mr. 
Burne Jones. There is a sketch in chalk of a 
decorative picture of the ‘* Hours—Waking, 
Dressing, Spinning, Feasting, Playing, Sleeping,” 
which reminds us of the seated figures by 
Filippo Lippi in our National Gallery; they are, 
however, a little short and big-headed. Mr. 
Jones also sends several drawings of that type 
of female face so much in vogue in a certain 
clique. They are very tender, simple, and broad ; 
they have the full lips, the low brow, and the 
massive checks that give a grand, but rather 
. sensual character to these heads. To tell the 
truth, we are getting a little tired of this type 
of female beauty, however beautiful it may be, 
and we see with some dismay a mode of execu- 
tion at once easy, soft and seductive; but 
perhaps, after all, such ‘‘pugilistic knobs” as 
that numbered 235 are a sort of protest and re- 
action against the sleek bandeaux, the senti- 
mental curls, and the too effeminate features of 
the preceding styles ; and if so, the harder and 
sharper the shower the sooner will it be over, 
and the natural balance restored. It is, how- 
ever, a very remarkable fact that this type of face 
is a characteristic of those artists who hve in the 
western districts of London. Man is a gre- 
garious animal, partly because he loves society, 
but chiefly, w» suspect, because of the rarity of 
ideas ; directly one is turned up the fortunate 
finder is surrounded by the whole herd, and 
each carries off a bit. In this way a herd will 
often live a long time on one idea ; and it gives 
such a decided flavour to the meat that a con- 
noisseur will be able to tell on what pastures it 
was fed, whether on the sunny slopes of Ken- 
sington, or the older sheepwalks of Marylebone. 
But with all the mannerism and pretension of 
the West End school, we heartily wish for a 
larger infusion of it into our water-colour 
societies, for it has a vigour and a vitality that 
are much wanted here. For dexterity and neat- 
ness, fur prettiness, and even for conscientious 
study, our water-colour exhibitions are all that 
can wished. We have very beautiful tran- 
scripts of nature, very admirable little bits of 
composition, very dexterous and _ effective 
sketches, but we cannot help feeling that there 
is a great want of imagination and of intellectual 

wer. We never come away from a water- 
colour exhibition without feeling (it may bea 
little w 
had provided for us was a little insipid. Their 
dishes are exquisitely prepared, but are wanting 
in flavour ; and their wines, though agreeable to 
the taste, are too much diluted with their 
favourite medium. 

The pencil sketches of H. B. Willis are 
wonderfully neat, and for the picturesque treat- 
ome of cattle they are all that can be wae : 

t regarded as serious drawings they are defec- 
tive in knowledge and power. If Mr. Willis 
would model a head or two of a horse or a cow, 
he would acquire a more thorough knowl 
of all their detail, and a larger and more intel- 
ia hae on rendering it, than if he multi- 
pled sketches a thousand-fold. 


- 


There is, besides, a whole host of exquisitely 

beautiful landscapes, bits of old buildings 
prembling and grey, fresh sea pieces, and pic- 
uresque groups of peasants, or of sportsmen in 
antique Sente, bat it is hardly Possible to 
enumerate all these ; besides, those who are likely 
to go to a water-colour exhibition know what 
they are going to see a great deal better than we 
could tell them. 








THE BRISTOL EXHIBITION. 








WINTER EXHIBITION of pictures, chiefly 
water-colours, has been opened at the Fine 
Arts Academy, Clifton, Bristol. It is the first 
that has been rela there at this time of the year, 
the Bristol Exhibitions generally taking place in 
the summer, and being then but indifferently 
supported. Among the chief contributors are 
J. Syer, 8. P. Jackson, C. P. Knight, Bran- 
white, T. L. Rowbotham, G. Wolfe, T. 8. Cooper, 
E. Walton, and C. Vacher. 

Mr. Jackson sends a picture utterly different 
in treatment and style from that work of his 
which was one of the t attractions of the last 
Exhibition of the Society of Painters in Water- 
colours—we mean that weird churchyard scene, 
with the just-breaking moonlight and the ghost- 
like trees, the churchyard of Gray’s Elegy. The 
picture shown at Bristol is of a ‘‘Storm on 
Trebarwith Strand.” They are steep crags, and 
ledges of rocks over which the waves are dash- 
ing. The sea is beaten into surf as it strikes 
the shore; and the mass of water rolls down 
again, till it is stop by the wave that next 
approaches. The clouds are low, heavy, and 
swollen with rain. Sea-gulls seek rest on some 
edge or tongue of land ; others, still flying, are 
beaten about in the blustering wind. This is a 
most truthful picture. Mr. Jackson has done 
more finished work, but rarely with better 
effect. 

T. L. Rowbotham has three studies ‘‘ In the 
Bay of N aples,” very delicate and refined. 

Mr. C. Vacher infuses into his pictures of the 
South that ‘“‘brooding heat” of which some artists 
—even those who are too profuse of colour—seem 
to have little conception. To this Exhibition he 
sends a wonderful landscape in the ‘‘ Campagna 
di Roma.” There are the ruined arches and the 
heaps of stones, and the long stretch of country 
bounded by the violet-blue hills— 

With feathery grasses everywhere, 
Silence and passion, joy and peace, 


An everlasting wash of air, 
Rome's ghost, since her decease. 


In one or two of his works Mr. Walton would 
appear to have imitated one of the vices—if we 
may so speak—of a very clever artist, J. B. Pyne. 
He occasionally strains for the most bizarre 
chromatic effects, in a way quite unworthy. of 
him. Mr. Walton’s best picture is ‘‘ Peeks” 
(seen from above St. Christophe, Dauphiné). 
The most truthful, though perhaps not, at first 
sight, the most striking bits of the work, are the 
little edge of rock jutting out, snow-sprinkled, 
and the mists over the fir-trees, low on the 
hill-side. 

Gambier Parry has an admirable sketch, ‘‘Near 
Mentone,” where a slim thread of water trickles 
rather than falls over the dark rocks. 

Mr. Wolfe’s most noteworthy contribution is 
**Llanstephan Castle,” a poetical picture, but 
scarcely an improvement on ‘‘ The Message from 
the Sea,” shown at the Suffolk Street Exhibi- 
tion last spring. 

Mr. Branwhite has a large work, “An Au- 
tumnal Evening,” a broad stream and many- 
tinted woods. 








ART NOTES. 


WE are always pleased to see anything that 
breaks the monotonous sky line of the West End 
of London, so different in this respect from the 
City, where the genius of Sir Christopher Wren 








ateful to say so) that the feast they | 


has grouped spires and domes with the consum- 
mate knowledge of a master of effect. Perhaps 
in his days our fogs had not acquired their 
modern denseness—a denseness which seems to 
have weighed on the Mp. of subsequent 
architects, who despaired, perhaps, of pene- 
trating it. To the south of Buckingham Palace, 
and rising from the purlieus that surround the 
vast brewery of the Elliotts, may be seen the 
thin and lofty tower of a new church, or rather 
of an old one new revived. It is in the bastard 
Romanesque style of architecture, and, ae 
far from perfect, is a pleasing relief from t 
interminable Gothic of the present day. 

Tue effect of Mr. itage’s portrait of 
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Benozzo Gozzoli, in the Kensington Museum, 
| comfizms ll that 
625 














we said against the use of | 


mosaic for the proposed Not 
does the almost ed ig omy of its 
give a mean appearance to pain 
which surro ae it, but its glitter 


dis ing than th which i 
the orginal pointings are intended to ita it. 


the windows. From a neglect of this rule, this 


rtrait has the effect of a standing. In 
nt of a glaring light, we cannot distinguish the 


features or any of its detail. If it was actuall 
necessary to use mosaic in such places, it shoul 
be of the same character as that in St. Peter’s at 
Rome, which is composed of stone tessere, the 
surface being afterwards ground down to an 
even face, but not polished. But glazed tessere 
are never well ted for rendering advanced 
art; with barbaric work its glitter is more in 
harmony, and if its partial reflections obscure 
parts of a picture, its mystery (one of the chief 
charms of early art) is only thereby increased. 
But even in the earliest periods the use of this 
sort of decoration was controlled by the greatest 
en and ~ — best sdapted for its 

isplay were chosen with unerring judgment, 
as the domical apses of the earl Ring and 
the ends of buildings lighted from the sides. 
The south court at the Kensington Museum 
seems in a remarkable way to combine all the 
conditions under which mosaic should not be 
used. The portrait of Benozzo Gozzoli, as far as 
we can judge, appears to be treated in a broad 
and simple manner, but we cannot divest our- 
selves of the idea that it is an old woman earry- 
ing a ‘‘ Scaldino.” We understand that it is 
proposed to fill one of the lunettes with a copy 
of Raffaelle’s ‘‘ School of Athens.” If this should 
prove at all worthy of the original it will be a 
great acquisition. 








MUSIC, 


MENDELSSOHN, 


HILST waiting for the life of Mendels- 
sohn, which is understood to be in pre- 
paration by his son, such an anecdote as the 
following cannot fail to be weleome. It 
appeared originally in a recent number of 
the Cartenliube, with the signature ‘‘ Sch, 
B.” and has all the air of being authentic :-— 
‘** The object of these lines is not to speak of 
Mendelssohn as a composer, but to preserve from 
oblivion a little passage in his life ; and thus to 
lay a late though not unavailing garland on his 
grave. It was inthe hot summer of 1842 that he 
arrived at Zurich on his way from the Alps. No 
sooner was his name announced in the Zage- 
blatt than his hotel was besieged by a crowd of 
the most prominent musicians and amateurs of 
Zurich, eager to invite him to their houses, To 
all, however, he returned a courteous but firm 


refusal, The object of his gn to Switzer- 
land was the restoration of his health, already 
severely me ; and the 


Pee had 
absolutely forbidden him 


exertion or 
excitement. Amo his visitors was the 
director of the Blind 


Asylum, who repre- 
sented to him that some of the ients 
of that institution were remarkable for 
their musical talent, and that their songs and 
choruses had been received with much favour 
by the public ; but that he was anxious for the 
opinion of a really competent musician, both onthe 
abilities and the ormance of his pupi Jb 
have refused all other invitations,’ said Mendels- 
sohn, ‘but to your blind people I will come.’ 
And come he did. The spectacle of the 
sightless assembly struck him, and he ad- 
dressed them in the kindest terms. Some 
of their compositions were then performed. 
Score in hand, he listened, evidently interested 
and touched. He was especially pleased 
Wy a chorus of more ur“ than the rest. 

e said something in praise, particularly 
commending certain and then told the 
director that there was no doubt as to the ability 
of the writer—that he hoped he would go on 
working, and compose to words of more im- 
portance. ing a correction in the seore, he 
asked whose it was : and on being told, said, 
laughing and in the kindest way, ‘The altera- 
tion is quite right, and makes the passage 
more strictly correct, but it was better and more 
striking before ; and then, turning to the blind 
man, he said ‘Take care that your corrections 
are always improvements—a cultivated ear 
inal a but he Toy pet ~— poem ll 

t to com, e 
—not one of whom had had the courage to 
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such a favour—he himself begged permission to 
play them something on the piano. He sat down, 
+ f played one of those wonderful free fan- 
tasias of his, with which he used so often to 
enchant his friends. Imagine how the counten- 
ances of his blind hearers lighted up, when in 
the midst of the piece they heard him introduce 
the chief subject of the chorus they had just been 
singing! We could all of us have taken him in 
our arms and pressed him to our hearts! He 
took his leave with the warmest wishes for the 
success of the institution and the prosperity of 
the patients. None of us ever met him again, 
and ina few years he was removed by death ; 
but he lives, and will live, in his splendid works, 
no less than in the memory and affection of 
those who saw and heard him. 

The blind man to whom he spoke so kindly 
is still an inmate of the asylum. He has pre- 
served the chair which the composer used, as a 
precious relic ; and calls it ‘ the Mendelssohn 
chair. 9»? 


THE ENGLISH OPERA 


HE “ Africaine,” we are glad to see, continues 
to fill Covent Garden Theatre five or six 
nights in the week. The only drawback to this 
ent is that, as no single set of singers 
could stand the strain of such severe work, 
certain parts have to be occasionally given to 
artists who are confessedly not equal to their 
tasks. Taken, however, at its best—that is, on 
the nights when Miss Pyne, Madame Sherring- 
ton, and Mr. Adams appear—the performance 
given by the ‘‘ Company” is magnificent. It 
would be difficult to say too much of the beauty 
of Madame Sherrington’s singing in the opening 
romance and in other places. Such a union of 
the loveliest, purest tone with consummate finish 
of execution has been very rarely heard. The 
appearance of two such soprani of twin talents 
as this lady and Miss Pyne in one opera is a 
phenomenon almost without a parallel. Occa- 
sionally Po | have been gee ~ orma and 
Adalgisa whose duet singing might have com- 
with that of our English Selika and Inez, 
ut we can remember nothing which has ap- 
proached it. About the same may be said of 
the yi ele a asa whole. Itis by far 
the achievement which ‘‘ English” opera 
nas to show. Some people think it a pity, no 
doubt, that the genius of Meyerbeer dropped 
upon this world in the longitude of Berlin in- 
stead of that of Greenwich, but we cannot see 
that the fact is of much importance. English 
com may be quite sure that when the 
divine gift appears among them it will be just 
as widely recognized. For the present their 
countrymen seem to have come to the conclu- 
sion that their music is not so well worth hear- 
ing as that of Auber and et gy There is 
nothing insulting in this conclusion, for it is no 
disgrace not to be an immortal genius. 














MUSICAL NOTES, 


THE Palace Saturday Concerts are 
going on With all their usual spirit. They are 
so good that we can only reiterate, for the bene- 
fit of such as may not have proved the fact by 
experience, that they constitute, as a whole, the 
best music to be heard in or about London. As 
an example of how a symphony should be done, 
the playing of Beethoven ‘‘ No. 7” last Satur- 
day might have been a lesson to any band 
we ever heard in E d. The one or two 
points in which it fell short of perfection were 
those due to the deficiencies which have yet to 
be made up in the orchestra. The rest of the 
concert was, as it happened, not so well 
pommane as usual. Not to speak of some bad 
(mixed with some very good) oy rey was 
pare a monstrous fantasia on a Scotch tune, 
or orchestra with piano, written and played by 
a composer of ability, who ought to gl ype 
than to waste his time in making a 0 

pular solely. 


— out of an innocent old 

e excuse would probably be that ‘‘that other 
public” likes such things ; but, happily, ‘‘ that 
other public’ does not come much to the Satur- 
day Concerts. 

Church of St. Andrew, Wells Street, 
celebrated the anniversary of its patron saint 
on Thursday, by a grand performance of M. 
Gounod’s ‘St. Cecilia” service. The same 
work was performed at this annual festival of 
St. Cecilia in the Church of St. Eustace, in 

is, on Tuesday, by 400 or more si and 
yers. For this festival M. Gounod had com- 
Hymn ” to the saint, written for 
with wind, harp, and drum accom- 
It is spoken of as a most 


playe 
Flin. oolo, 


be heard shortly at one of the Crystal Palace 
concerts. 


THE project of the Concordia Society to 
hold choral meetings for the rehearsal of un- 
familiar masterpieces has taken practical shape. 
It is announced that a series of such practices is 
to begin forthwith. They are to be held on 
Thursday evenings in Exeter Hall, and Mr. 
Volckmann is to be the conductor. The plan 
is an excellent one, and deserves the hearty 
support of all who care about great music. The 
announcement invites the co-operation of com- 
petent amateurs. 


Tue Sacred Harmonic and National Choral 
Societies each had a concert this week, the 
first repeating the ‘‘ Lobgesang”’ and ‘‘ Requiem,” 
and the latter giving the ‘‘ Creation.” Each 
evening gave abundant illustrations of the faults 
and merits of the two bodies, of which we need 
say no more at present. Mr. Leigh Wilson, the 
new tenor, showed in the ‘‘Creation” that he 
was not so much at home in the music of the 
older vocal school as in that of Mendelssohn. 
He has some things to learn, some to unlearn. 
But even as it is, his singing has much real 
charm, and it rests with himself to make it irre- 
proachable. 








THE DRAMA. 


MODERN CABINET PLAYS. 


Alfred. A Patriotic Play in Five Acts. By 
Martin F. Tupper. (Manchester : Kelly.)— 
Cresus, King of Lydia. A Tragedy in Five 
Acts. By Lieut.-Colonel Richards. (Long- 
mans.)—Alferi. A Drama in Five Acts. 
(Skeet. )—Prometheus, the Fire-Bringer. By 
R. H. Horne. (Edinburgh : Edmonston. ) 


N taking up for perusal a ‘‘ book of the play ” 
which you have seen at some time rendered 
on the stage, it is not unusual to follow with 
particular interest the representations of the 
several characters, and to assume to yourself the 
ability to say how much better the effect would 
have been if the leading actor had been rescued 
from the ocean dripping wet, or if the leading 
actress had in the famous soliloquy laid a little 
more emphasis on the ‘‘’tis” by removing some 
of it from off the ‘‘so,” or anything else that 
may fall under your discrimination. You 
may even work yourself into a by no means 
uncommon kind of enthusiasm—that of an un- 
successful dramatist—and enjoy the conviction 
that there is more fish in the sea of dramatic 
authorship than was ever hooked from it. 
You may probably go further, and lose your- 
self altogether in fathoming the mysteries of 
managership, and finally fail to understand how 
the weak points which your intelligence has 
brought under your notice should have escaped 
the ‘‘ pupil” of an experienced manager’s eye. 

But when you take up “‘ books of the play” 
which you have never seen represented on the 

and which, if they could speak, would 
pray for ‘‘footlights,” it is pretty certain that 
none of the vanities you might indulge in in the 
former case are likely to distract your thinking 
brain, or turn your milk of human kindness, 
You can yt at least, with a ~~ head. You 
can, if you please, imagine you @ manager. 
You can also, if you think proper, and can do 
so, inspire yourself with the belief that you have 
all the critical judgment of such a distinguished 
person. And you can, in addition, fancy that the 
plays you are sitting down to read are only four 
out of the many dramatic ‘‘ pearls” which are 
lying in your managerial swinery. If, after a 
careful perusal of each, and under such circum- 
stances, you are not able to decide on their fitness 
to hold a place on the ‘‘ boards,” or in a libr 
of dead works, the labours of the authors wi 
have been thrown away. 

The first, ‘‘ Alfred” (one proverbial philo- 
sopher written up by another), unlike his com- 
panions ‘‘ Creesus,” ‘‘ Alfieri,” and ‘* Prome- 
theus,” has made his débat before the public. 
At a minor theatre in Manchester Mr. Tupper’s 
play was presented for the first time, but, whether 
on account of the cotton crisis, or of a deficiency 
of taste in a Manchester audience, it was not 
successful. As an acting play it is weak, 
everything one left to the scene-painter, the 
ome See 4 Saas conductor ; and the 
language being either claptrappish or vapid, as a 
cabinet play it is almost as infortnkte. The 
time of action occupying, as it is said, only ‘‘a 
few days,” the suddenness of the conversion of 
Guthrom, as drawn by Mr. Tupper, from a 





Fovely pecs 


and may possibly, we understand, 





bullying prize-fighter to an abject Scripture- 
er, Fp pad ludicrous and unfikely. 
Yet, by a published note in the copy before us, 
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it is declared ‘‘it is just a thousand years since 
all that is here set before our eyes in the theatre 
actually happened in life as we see it!’ We can 
only say that it is a bold assertion of Mr. 


aie 
n the tr, y of ‘*Creesus,” Colonel Richards 
(who is, perhaps, better known to the literary 
world as Alfred Bate Richards) has displaye:t 
considerable power and grace as a poet, and a 
thorough appreciation of what is known as stage 
effect. While it is too lengthy a work, in its 
resent form, for the purposes of a theatre, there 
is the material for a magnificent and stirring 
spectacle. The language with which it is 
clothed gives to it an importance whieh 
few plays of modern authors possess. Viewed 
as a cabinet dramatic poem, it is a charming 
production. The tragedy is founded upon a 
story to be met with in the chapters of 
Herodotus, of which a translation by Laurent is 
appended to the book. Glaucus’s description of 
rienis, the author's invented daughter of 
Cresus, is perhaps, one of the sweetest 
imageries to be met with in modern poetic dic- 
tion, but it smacks very much of Master Walter's 
adulation of Julia to Sir Thomas Clifford in the 
‘** Hunchback.” 

‘* Alfieri” wants consistency. 
series of melodramatic scenes clumsily put to- 
gether. Itis a disappointing work. The writ- 
ing aims at a high standard, but it drops short 
at times when you are willing to be carried away 
with it. In the hands of a master of stage 
action the drama might be so arranged as to 
make it presentable to a theatre audience. 

After a long absence, Mr. R. H. Horne again 
appears in the world of poetry. ‘‘ Prometheus” 
is the only offering of the kind that he has given 
to us since the period at which he left England 


It contains a 


,| for Australia, now as many as thirteen years 


back. Mr. Horne begins with an apology. He 
asks pardon for errors which in his lyrical drama 
he may have committed, and when he tells us 
that it was composed ‘‘ in savage solitude, with- 
out books, without any society, amidst horse- 
accidents, the fall of massive trees, and the evil 
chances of dark nights in localities abounding in 
water-holes and deep mining shafts in unexpected 
places, always left quite unprotected ”—criticism 
must be disarmed. 

There are certainly very many touches which 
— to be be made clear. 

e do not understand what is meant by 
Aphrodite, in addressing a body of shipwrecked 
mariners :— 

But wherefore came you here ? 
Or by what chance ? 

If you know clearly 

Speak it not too plain. 

It seems to be very odd advice to give by a 
person who is seeking information, but the 
advice is followed out in a remarkable manner, 
and is sufficiently unintelligible to induce 
Aphrodite to ask— 


No more. 


_ The celebrated Mr. Artemus Ward, we find, 
is not singular in one of his favourite expressions, 
for here we have :— 

Before our eyes 

New demi-gods had birth, 

Which from the saffron robes 

Of Eos’ breast came forth ! 

And then the sun glode down. 


A curious sub-chorus of Oceanides recites :-— 


The fangs may rend, 
The hailstorm freeze ; 
He wil! endure for future fruit, 
And, silent as 
The — of trees, 
Believe in sunlight and a root / 

Perhaps our readers will be able to turn over 
in their minds the probable meaning intended to 
be conveyed by the daughters of Oceanus. We 
will not attempt it. 





DRAMATIC NOTES. 


Next week Mr. J. L. Toole, the comedian, 
goes to the new theatre, Edinburgh, for a fort- 
night, where he will conclude a long series of 

rovincial engagements. He may be welcomed. 
He will return to the Adelphi at Christmas. In 
Manchester and Liverpool he has been doing the 
somewhat novel feat of performing in one town 
in the afternoon and in the other in the evening. 
This reminds us of Mr. John Brougham’s famous 
American effort, when he acted in the first piece 
in New York, and flew by car, ferry, rail, and 
car again, to Philadelphia, over a hundred miles 
away, to play in the last piece on the same night. 
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1716. By Caar.es Duke Yonex, Author of the “ History of 
the British Navy,” &c. [In December. 


RHODA FLEMING : 


Grorce Merepirn. 3 Vols. 


a Novel. By 
[Ready this day. 





MISS FORRESTER: aNovel. By Mrs. 


Epwarps, Author of “The Morals of Mayfair,” &c. In3 
Vols. [Ready this day. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherie Street, Strand, 





LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS. 


Now ready, a Second Edition, , Revised, 3 Vols., frep. 8vo, cloth, 
15s., or large paper, post 8vo, cloth, £1 2s. 6d., 


The History of King Arthur and 


of the KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. Compiled by 
Sir Tuomas Matory, Knt. Edited, from the Edition of 1634, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Tuomas Wrieut, M.A., 
F.S.A., Member of the Institute of France, &c. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square, London. 





LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS, 


Now ready, a Second Edition of on of Chapman's Homer's Iliad, 2 
hn fscp. 8vo, el tly ae with Portrait of Chapman, 
d Frontispiece, cloth, 1: 


The Iliads of Homer, Prince of 


Poets, never before in any Lan truly Translated, with 
a Comment on some of his Chief hotony Done accordi 
to the Greek by Grorce Cuarman. With Introduction an 
Notes by the Rev. Ricuarp Hoorer, M.A. 


In 2 Vols., fscp. 8vo, uniform cloth, 12s., 


The Odysseys of Homer. Truly 


Translated by Grornce Cuarmayx. Edited by the Rev. 
Ricuarp Hooper, M.A. 
In 1 Vol., fscp. 8vo, uniform cloth, 6s., 


Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 


HYMNS, EPIGRAMS, HESIOD, MUSEZUS, and JUVE- 
NAL’S FIFTH SATIRE. Translated by Grorcr Cuarmay. 
Edited by the Rev. R. Hoorer, M.A. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square, London. 





LIBRARY OF OLD AUTHORS, 
Now ready, 4 Vols., fsep. 8vo, ons 20s. ; large paper in post 


8yvo, cloth, 30s 
The Whole Works of R 


ASCHAM, vow first Collected and Revised, with a Life of 
the Author. By the Rev. Dr. Guzes. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square, London. 








‘This day, 8vo, pp. -, a Coloured Plate of Facsimiles, 
oth, 12s, 6d., 


Four Verskion of the Holy Gos- 


gg in Gothic, a.p. 360 ; Anglo-Saxon, Wycliffe, 


3 and e, 1526, in parallel columns. With 
| ‘Notes by the Rev. Dr. Bosworrn, boy Or Anglo- 


Saxon in the the Universit of fy ee by Gzorex 
Waarrne, M.A., of Cam chad 
Avery low has — fixed, to ensure an extend e 
among higher schools. 


J. RUSSELL SMITH, 36 Soho Square, London. 
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SAMPSON LOW AND CO’S 


LIST FOR 


DECEMBER. 








THE ARGOSY. 


No. 1. Price 6d. 


ConrenTs : 


1, GRIFFITH GAUNT. Chaps By Cnoarutes Reaper, 
Author of “It’s Never Too ‘ton to Mend.” With an 
Illustration. 

2. SAND MARTINS. By Jean Inextow. 

3. THE ROUND OF LIFE IN BOKHARA. By Arminivs 
VAMBERY. 

4°AN APOLOGY FOR THE NERVES. By Marraew 
Browne. 

§. ON BOARD THE ARGOSY. By Isa Crare. 

6. THE INFIORATA OF GENZANO. With Mlustrations. 

7. HERMIONE. With an I)lustration. 

8. THE NATURAL HISTORY OF SCOTCHMEN. 

9. A JOURNEY REJOURNEYED. By Grorce}MacDowap. 

10. AN seay ON AN OLD SUBJECT. By Auexanper 
OMITH, 

ll. VERNER RAVN. A Drama. By Ronerr Buenanan. 

12. THE FENIANS OF BALLYBOGMUCKY, By Frances 
Power Cospe. 

13. THE ARGOSY’S LOG. By Jason Jones. 


ILLUSTRATED & CHOICELY- 
PRINTED GIFT-BOOKS. 


PICTURES of SOCIETY, GRAVE and 
GAY : comprising One Hundred Engravin on Wood, from 
the Pictures of Eminent i ag selected from the choicest 
designs in London Society by J. E. Muais, R. A., 
Pickerseriy, R.A. ;C. W. Corr, R.A, ; J. D, Warson, 8 the 
Tuomas, J. C. Hons, &c. ‘Printed with Tints on the 
best cream pa Illustrated by the Pens of Popular 
Authors, incla Mrs. 8. C. Haut, T. K. Hervey, Barry 
Cornwaut, Tom Hoop, Epwarp Lewin, Nort Jones, Curu- 
Bert Beve, Author of “The Gentle Life,” Watrer Tuorn- 
pury, &c. Royal 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, price 
One Guinea. 


THE DIVINE and MORAL SONGS of 
WATTS: a New and very Choice Edition. Illustrated 
with Cre P nae | Woedoute} 3 per a style of 4 Art, - 
Origina! minen St 
Cooper. Printed | the best white paper Clay. 3 Sinai 
4to, price 7s. 6d. 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS OF ENGLAND. 


A History of the Foundation, Endowments, and Discipline 
of the Chief Seminaries of ey £t in England ; including 
Eto Winchester, Westminster, S Charterhouse, 
Merchant lors’, Harrow, Rugby, shrews ury, &c.; with 
Notices of tinguished ed Scholars. By Howagp Srav NTON, 
Esq. With numerous Tilustrations. 1 Vol., 8vo, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 12s. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS 
of EDGAR ALLAN POE. Illustrated by Eminent Artists. 
An = New Edition. Small 4to, handsomely bound, 
10s. 


THE PLEASURES of MEMORY.* By 


Samvet Rogers. Llustrated with 20 Designs. Small 4to, 
price 5s, 
Also uniform, 5s. each, 





The Pleasures of Hope. By Thomas Campbell. 25 Engrav- 
ings. 
The ‘Ancient Mariner, By 8. T. Coleri 26 Engravings. 


The Farmer’s Boy. Robert Bloomfield. 30 Engravings. 
Tho Deserted Village. By Oliver Goldsmith. 35 E 

The Desert age. ver m ngravings. 
The — of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. 40 Engray- 


Tilustrated. 
‘ohn Taeravi fanny vings. 
Songs and By John tthe 


Pastoral ata ueen. By Alfred T. nn 


d Rural Poems of Willi yo En- 


SCHIL LLE R’S LAY of the BELL. 
Translated by the Right Hon, Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton, 
Bart. With 42 Illustrations, drawn on Wood by Thomas 
Scott, and Engraved by J. D. Cooper, after Designs by Moritz 
Retzsch. Oblong 4to, choicely bound in cloth, 14s. 


FAVOURITE ENGLISH POEMS. 
Complete Edition, ——. a Collection of the most 
celebrated Poems in the English Language, with but one or 
two exceptions ugebridged, from Chaucer to Tennyson, with 
300 Illustrations from cons by the first Artists, 2 Vols. 
royal 8vo, half-boun ilt, Roxburghe style, 38s. ; 
antique calf, 31. 3s. E thee Pye ume m + 4 had separately, 
with distinct title —1. Early Engli Poems; and 2. 
Favourite English Poems of the last Hundred Years, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, each 21s. 


MILTON’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS; with a Concordance and Verbal Index. 
D. Cunvut.axn. A New Edition, in 1 vor 8v0, seh Ange ; 


CHRISTIAN BALLADS and POEMS. 


By Arruur Cievetayp Coxe. New Edition, small 4to, with 
upwards of 50 Illustrations, choicely printed. 


THE POETRY of NATURE. Selected 
and Illustrated by Hararson Were. 36 beautiful Woodcuts. 
Smalh 4to, bevelled boards, 12s. ; morocco, 2l1s. , 


POEMS of the INNER LIFE: chiefly 
selected from Modern — by permission. Small 8vo. 
Choicely printed. Price 6s. [ Ready Dee. 1. 


PICTURES ¢ of ENGLISH LIFE. After 
R. Barnes and KE. M. Wimperis. En- 
graved t by. J. D.« D. Coo Gogper.. With Desenyiave P' 2 by a — 
w 
Messrs. R, Clay & Co, on toned paper. Imp. 4to, elogantly 
bound in cloth, 14s, 


A HISTORY of LACE, from the. Earliest 


Bury Pauisna. 
full- falrpage Coloured Illustrations. } "5r0, » hamdooenely 
bound, 3ls, 6d 








ILLUMINATED, 
THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM; with 


richly-coloured Emblematic Borders, Small Ato, bevelled 
price 12s. 


THE THREE KINGS of ORIENT; a 
Ma mg a Carol. Illuminated. Small 4to, bevelled boards, 


CHRIST is BORN in BETHLEHEM: a 
Christmas Carol. Choicely Illustrated. Sm all 4to, bevelled 
boards, price 12s, 


THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 
A SECOND SERIES of the GENTLE 


LIFE. Uniform with the First Series. Small (Joa ame 
6s. ust ready. 


THE GENTLE LIFE: Essays on the 


Formation of Character of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 
Sixth Edition, cloth extra, price 6s, 


LIKE UNTO CHRIST. A New Transla- 
tion of the “De Imitatione Christi,” usually ascribed M4 
Thomas & Kempis. Beautifully printed on toned 
with a Vignette from an Original Drawing by Sir 
Lawrence. 12mo, cloth extra, price 6s.; calf antique, i. 


ESSAYS by MONTAIGNE. Choi 


printed. With Vignette Portrait. Small post 8vo, price 


ABOUT in the WORLD. Essa by, the 
that Work, 


Author of “The Gentle Life.” Uniform wi 
price 6s. Second Edition, 


VARIA: Rare Readings from Scarce 
Books. Reprinted, by permission, from the Saturday 
Review and the Spectator, &. Fsep. cloth, |Shortly. 


FAMILIAR WORDS. An Index Ver- 


borum. Second Edition. {Nearly ready. 


ADVENTURE AND DISCOVERY. 
CAPTAIN HALL’S LIFE with the 


| sae a New and Cheaper Edition, with Coloured 
ngravings, and upwards of 100 Wooodcuts, ss ~t 
price 7s. 6d. cloth e: extra — the Cheapest 
opular Edition of a work on Arctic life aon and Exploretion 
ever published. 
“ This is a very remarkable book ; and, unless we very much 
misunderstand both him and his book, the author is one of those 
men of whom great nations do well to be proud.”—Spectator. 


Also full of Illustrations and well bound, 
Life and Adventures with the Indians. By George Catlin. 5s. 
= = Maury’s Physical Geography of the Sea. 11th Rat 
0 
The oage of the Constance, and the Narrative of the Fox. 
Gillies, 5s. 
Black Pa age ty a Pe Adventures among the Red Skins. 
Golden Hair: a eA of th the New England Pilgrims. By the 
same Author. 
a? 5 in the Woods, From the Leather Stocking Tales 
0 
Stories of the Sea. .- Cooper's Naval Novels. 5a. 
Life at Stanton Grange. By Rev. C. J. Atkinson. 6s, 


JUVENILE I BOOKS. 
THE FROG’S PARISH CLERK, and his 


Adventures in Foreign Lands. By Tuomas Ancuer. With 
20 Illustrations, beautifully printed on toned paper. Im- 
perial 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


CHOICE EDITIONS of CHILDREN’S 
FAIRY TALES. Each Illustrated with highly- 
Coloured Pictures in facsimile of Water-Colour — ~~ 
in a style of “Child's Play.” Cloth extra, price 3a, OL 
each, 

1, Catenin ~~ the Glass Slipper. 
2. Puss in 
3. Beauty os the Beast. 


a hg my Sd yh 
Series o t New One- Story- for Yo 
People. By Tuomas Hoop and Tuolas Arcner. Each 
Itustrated by Six of Edward Wehnert’s well-known Great 
Fun Pictures. Printed in Colours, with an appropriate 
Cover by Charles Bennett. 
5. Master Mischief. 


1, Artistic Arthur. 
2. Hop, Skip, and Jump. 6. The Live Roc Horse. 
3 4 Cherry-Colour 


. The House for Dolly. 

4, Grandmamma’s Spectacles, | 8. Cousin Nelly’s Cat. 

THE CRUISE of the FROLIC. By W. 
ving 


H. G. Kixesron. A Story for Young Yacht-lo 
lllustrated Edition. Price 5s. 


Also, by the same Author, well Illustrated, 
The Boy’s Own Book of Boats. Illustrated by Weedon. 6s, 
Ernest “ates ; or, the Boy’s Book of Sports. 6s, 
The Fire Ships. 
Jack Buntline : the Life of a Sailor Boy. 2. 


UNDER THE WAVES; or f, the 9 Hermi 
Crab in Society. A Book for the ‘Sea-side. 
edges, 4s. 
“This is one of the best. books we know of to place in the 
hands of Ak BK, and intelligent persons during a visit to the 


Also, beautifully Diustrated, 
Child’s Play. With Coloured Drawings by E. V. B. 7s. 62. 
Little Bird Red and Little Bird dey Coloured, 5s. 
Snow- Flakes, and My tee Ay old the Children. Coloured, 5a 
sere, ~~ darth of Animals. 6s. ; or Coloured, 


78. 
Child’s Picture Fable Book. 5s. ; or Coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Child’s a of oe pay = ay or hem tm A 6d. 
> be C' 5a. ; or Colo 78. 
Great Fun and More Fun. Each 5s. ; or bo 
The Stories that Little Breeches Told. 5s. 
The Book of Bloc By the same Author. jor 
Coloured, 7s. 6d. 
Noodiedoo. By the same Author. Plain, & ; or Coloured, 


eu, 





Gat) Putte and ber Two Onta. Thomas Miller, 
Little Blue Hood. By the dame. ke 6 “ 
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ROBERT 


HARDWICKE, 


MEDICAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND GENERAL PUBLISHER, 192 PICCADILLY. 








SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 


VOLUME I. contains all the 


Rues, Waterlilies, Rockets, 
Anemones, Poppies, Stocks, 
Crowfoots, Fumitories, roan 's Smocks, 
Spearworts, Mustards, Cresses, 
and other Plants ranked under the Natufal Orders Ranuncu- 
laceze to Cruciferze. 
VOLUME II. contains all the 
Mignonettes, Catchflies, Spurreys, 
Rockroses, Campions, aterworts, 
Pansies, Chickweeds, St. John’s Worts, 
Sundews, Stitchworts, Mallows, 
—— Sandworts, Flaxes 
Pinks, Pearlworts, Crane's Bills, 
Geraniums, 


and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders Resedaces 
to Sapindacez. 

Vols. I. and II. (Seven Parts each), complete in cloth, 38s. ; 
half-morocco, 42s. ; whole morocco, 48s, 6d. 
VOLUME III. contains all the 


Furzes, Melilots, Pears, 
Brooms, Trefoiis, Strawberries, 
Restharrows, Clovers, Cinquefoils, 
Vetches, Plums, Brambles, 
Lucernes, Cherries, Roses, 
Medicks, Apples, 

and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders -¢ 


ferze and Rosaces. Eight arts at 5s.: complete, in cloth, 43s. 
in half-morocco, 47s. ; whole morocco, 53s, 


VOLUME IV. contains all the 


Willow-herbs, Saxifrages, Chervils, 
Evening-Prim- London-Prides, Woodbines, 
=. Parsleys, Bedstraws, 
Nigh’ es, Water-Parsnips, Valerians, 
Water-Milfoils, Hare’s-ears, Lettuces, 
Currants, Water Dropworts, Teasels, 
Stone-crops, Worts, Scabiouses, 


and other Plants ranked under the Natural Orders Lythracez 


to Dipsaceze 
Nite S Parte at 5s. ; —— in cloth, 48s. ; in half-morocco, 
528. ; whole morocco, 58s. 


Cloth, P is 


SCIENCE GOSSIP, 1865. The First 
eee Soin pupae riodical will be ready Dec. 4, and 
contain ang Tadeeumntion about 

Boot es, te Butterflies, Ferns, 
is yg ee Microscopes, Mosses, Mo 
Reptiles, Rocks, Seaweeds, Wild Flowers, and all’ topics in- 
2 to lovers of Nature. 


ready, 4 Vols. 8 


POPULAR R SCIENG “REVIEW, 


ournal of Seientific Progress and Miscellany of 
tertaiing and and Instructive Articles on Scientific Subjects. 
ny Lawson, M.D. 


Dec, 
BRITISH arse, ASSSSr MTOR ‘AVION: a Carefully 
— Se the and Discussions at the 
Biminghem eeting, revised by the various Speakers. 


8vo, fully Illustrated, ready Dec. 11, 


CLINICAL NOTES on UTERINE 
oon: with Special Reference to the Sterile Condition. 
hed Manson Sus, M.D,., late Surgeon to the Womans, 

ospital, New York. 


Part I., price 4s., 


TROUSSEAU'S CLINICAL MEDICINE. 
Translated and Edited, with Notes and Appendices, by P. 
Vicror Bazine, M.D., London and Paris, Assistant- Phy- 
sician to the National Hospital for the Paralyzed and 


Epileptic. . cloth 
VARICOCELE : “its Radical Cure. A 


ote rit delivered at the Lock Hospital, by WaLrer 
Courson, FEC. 8., Surgeon to th the Lock Hespitsl af 


CHOLERA PI PROSPEOTS. Compiled 


tion in the East, for the information 
Sel debineee, of fodividieals and Governments. ByTi.svry 
Fox, M. i London. 


ING 0, cloth, price 5s 
ON FLOOD! G AFTER DELIVERY, 
and its Seientific Treatment, with aS Chapter on the 
Preventive Treatment. By Lumuey Face: M.D., Obstetric 
Surgeon to the Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham. 
With 28 Photographs, va a 8vo, 7s. 6d., Second Edition, 
grea 


ON the CURE “of OL LUBPOOT. without 


Tendons. Ricwarp Banwai, 
ys re Cross Hospital. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, price 12s., aa by Engravings on 


A ONS iy bce on DISEASES of the 


Ricuarp ae F.R.C.S., Assistant-Sur- 
geon Charing Cross Hospital 
Crown 8vo, with Coloured Map, price 5s., 
AUSTRALIA for the CONSUMPTIVE 


INVALID: the V es Prospects for Resi- 
dence. By I. Baxer Brown, J a 


OPHTHALMIU at a Handy- 


, clo 
SURGICAL ‘EXPERIE NCES : the Sub- 


Senior to at Thomas's Hostal ember of the 
late of 
oval College Pra Anatomy and in the 





New Edition, revised and enlarged, price 7s. 6d., 


PARTURITION and ITS DIFFICUL- 


TIES. With Clinical Illustrations and Statistics of 13,783 
Deliveries. By J. Haut Davis, M.D., M.R.C.P. 


By the same Author, price 2s. 6d., 


FLEXIONS of the UTERUS, with Notes 


of the Ovarian and other Diseases, treated in the Female 
Ward, Middlesex Hospital, July to July, 1863-64. 


8vo, 3s. 6d., 


AN ESSAY on some VARIETIES and 


EFFECTS of CANCEROUS DISEASE of BONE. By Wx. 
Hickman, M.B. 
, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., 


THE LARYN GOSCOPE, Directions for 
its Use, ont Practical Tilustrations of its Value, in the 
Diagnosis and Treatment of Diseases of the Throat and 
Nose. 4 Gro. Jounson, M.D., M.R.C.P., Professor of 
Medicine in King’s College. 


8vo, price 2s., 


SYMPATHETIC OPHTHALMIA; its 
Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Treatment, with Illustrative 
Cases. By Geo. Lawson, F.R.C.S. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 12s. 6d., 


ON RUPTURE, Ingu inal, Crural, and 
Umbilical ; the Anatomy, bes osis, Cause nd 
Prevention ; with New Methods o Diagn ical and 
Permanent Cure. By Joun Woon, F. fe C. s° Eng. (Exam.), 
Demonstrator of Anatomy at King’ s College, &c. 

DR. PATRICK FRASER. 
8vo, 5s. 


ON PENETRATING WOUNDS of the 
CHEST ; founded upon Actual Observations in the Camp 
General Hospital be bre Sebastopol. 


NEW WORKS on DISEASES of the 
THROAT. By MORELL MACKENZIE, M.D. Lond., 
Throat .C.P. " Phycleian to the Dispensary for Diseases of the 

roat. 


pe: its Use in Diseases of the Throat. 
With a an Appen ix on E Rhinoscopy. Fully llustrated, cloth, 5s. 


2. Enlarged Tonsils, and their Treatment without Cutting. 
Price 1s. 


3. Hoarseness and Loss of Voice Treated by the direct Appli- 
cation of Galvanism to the Vocal Cords. Price 1s. sewed. 


MR. I. BAKER BROW N, F.R.C.S. (by Exam.) 


ON SURGICAL DISEASES of WOMEN. 


Seeond Edition, revised and enlarged. Demy §8vo, price 
15s. Fully Illustrated. 


On Ovarian Dropsy : its Nature osis, and Treatment. 
The result of 30 years’ experience. Post 0, cloth, price 7s. 


3. On Searlatina and its Treatment. Second Edition, fscp. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 
8. J. GOODFELLOW, M.D., F R.C.P. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Drawings from Nature, by West, 


ON DISEASES of the KIDNEY {com- 


monly known as Bright’s Disease) and DRO 


MR, EDWIN CANTON ON THE AGED EYE. 
8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d., 


ON the ARCUS SEN: LIS, or FATTY 
DEGENERATION of the COR > . With numerous Illus- 
trations. 

RECENT WORKS BY W.ABBO “S SMITH, M.D., M.R.C.P., 
Lond., Physician to th» Metro olitan Free Hospital, &e. 

Priea 1s,, 


ON the TREATMENT of CONSUMP- 


a708 | and other PULMONARY DISEASES by INHALA- 


2. On Human Entozoa, and the Disorders apoemnese by Worms. 
8vo, Dp Pp. 257, with numerous Engravings and a Glossary of Terms. 
Price 

3. On Diabetes and some other Urinary Affections. Third Edi- 
tion, cloth, price 3s. 


BY W. TILBURY FOX, M.D. 


SKIN DISEASES; their Description, 
Pathology, Diagnosis, and Treatment, with copious 
Formulz. 

Skin Diseases of Parasitic Origin: their Nature and 

Ticatment ; including the Description and Relations of the 

Fungi found in Man. With Plates, 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Demy &vo, price Is., 


THE DIET of INFANCY and CHILD- 


y S. Barker, M.D., Brighton. 


THE opara LMIC REVIEW: a 


Les uarterly Journal of hthalmic Surgery and Science. 
Sdited by J. Zacuarnsan Laurence, of London, and Tuomas 
Winpsor, of Manchester. 


Price Is., 
BATHING: How to Do it, When to Do 


it, and Where to Doit. By Epcar Suxrranp, M.D., Medical 
a of the Male Department, Colney-hatch 


um. 
oe. 8vo, price 7s. 6d., Illustrated, 


ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY of the 
TEETH — of), By H. T. R. Kemproy, F.L.S., 
L.D.S8., R.C.S 

Fsep. 8vo, cloth, 900 Pages, price 12s. 6d., 

CHEMI STRY. By Professor Brande, 
D.C.L., F.R.S.L. a Professor Atrrep S. Tarton, M.D., 
F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 

“ The best guide to the study of chemistry yet given to the 
world.”—Lancet, 








Royal 8vo, with 68 Woodcuts and three beautiful Chromo- 
Lithographs, price 8s., 


THE OPHTHALMOSCOPE; its Varieties 
and its Use. Translated from the German of Zander by 
R. B. Carrer, F.R.C.S.E. (by Exam.) With Notes and 
Additions, 
MR. J. Z. LAURENCE ON DISEASES OF THE EYE. 
8vo, 30 Woodcuts, price 6s., 


THE OPTICAL DEFECTS of the EYE: 
Near Sight, Aged aos, Weak Sight, and Squint. By J. Z. 
LAURENCE, PC M. B., Surgeon to the Ophthalmic 
Hospital, ‘southoart. 

8vo, 3s. 

ON the MODERN ‘TREATMENT of 
some DISEASES of the SKIN. By J. L. Mixton, Surgeon 
to St. John’s Hospital for Skin Diseases. 


With numerous Illustrations, 8vo, cloth, 5s., 
SPINAL DEBILITY ; its Prevention, 
Pathology, and Cure. yk. W. 'vson, F.R.S 
2s, 6d. Plain, and 4s. Coloured ; or 4s. Plain, and 6s. canoes. 
HARDWICKE’S PLAIN and EASY 
BOOKS for NATURAL HISTORY STUDENTS :— 
1. BRITISH FERNS. By Mrs. Langestsr. 28. 6d. Plain, 
4s. Coloured, 
BRITISH FUNGI. By M. C. Cooxe. Coloured Plates 
of 40 Species, price 6s. 


3. MICROSCOPIC FUNGI: Rust, Smut, Mildew, and 
Mould, With nearly 300 Figures. By M. C. Cooxe. 
Coloured, 6s. 

4. HALF-HOURS with the MICROSCOPE. By_ Dr. 
Lanxester, With 250 Drawings by Tuffen West. 
Plain 2s. 6d., Coloured, 4s. 


bo 


5. THE PREPARATION and MOUNTING of MICRO- 


SCOPIC OBJECTS, including full Directions for Pre- 
paring and Mountin every Description of Objects. 
y Tuomas Davies. Price 2s. 6d. 

. OLD BONES; or, Notes for Young Naturalists. A 
small but very plain Manual of Paleontology. By the 
Rev. W. 8. Symonps. Fully illustrated, price 2s. 6d. 

7. WILD FLOWERS WORTH NOTICE. By Mrs. Lan- 

KESTER. 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured 
8 A MANUAL of STRUCTURAL BOTANY for the 
USE of STUDENTS and CLASSES. By M. C. 
Cooxe. 300 lllustrations, price 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
9. A MANUAL of BOTANIC TERMS. By M. C. Cooker. 
With upwards of 300 Explanatory Illustrations. 


BRITISH SLUGS and SNAILS (LAND 


and FRESHWATER). [Nearly ready. 


BRITISH REPTILES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


METAMORPHOSES of MAN and of 
ANIMALS. By A. pe b races, Membre de I’Institut 
Académie des Sciences rofesseur au Muséum d’Histoire 
Naturelle. Translated by Henry Lawson, M.D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY on ORIGIN of 
SPECIES; being Six Lectures to Working Men, delivered 
at the Geologica Museum. 


Fully Illustrated, price 5s., 


THE BOOK of the PIKE: a Practical 
Treatise on the Various Methods of Jack Fishing, with an 
Analysis of 7 Tackle Employed, the History of the Fish, 
&c.; alsoa Chapter on Spinning for Trout in Lakes and 
Rivers. By H. Cuotmonpevey Pennecu. 


Now ready, price 1. 11s. 6d., 8vo, pp. 627, 


THE BRITISH HEMIPTERA-HETER- 


OPTERA. W. Doveias and Joun Scorr. With 21 
Plates by EW Rebinson. Published for the Ray Society. 


Fscp. 8vo., cloth, lllustrated, price 4s., 


THE APPLICATIONS of GEOLOGY to 
the ARTS and MANUFACTURES. Six Lectures delivered 
wae At eee ty of Arts. By Professor D. T. Ansrep, 


Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d., Ninety Illustrations, 


A MANUAL OF POPULAR PHYSIO- 
LOGY. An Attempt to Explain the Science of Life in un- 
technical Language. By H. Lawson, M.D 

Man’s Mechanism | % ey Digestion Heat 
Life Respiration The Skin. 


Fully ont 2s. 6d., 


FIRST HELP in ACCIDENTS: being a 
Surgical Guide in the Absence of immediate Medical yy Shy 
ance, By C. H. Scuarsie, M.D. 


Fscp. 8vo, cloth, Es 2s. 6d., 


THE HOME NURSE and MANUAL 
——— ROOM. By Esrner te Harpy. Second 


Complete, 3s., ‘ 
DR. LANKESTER on FOOD : a Course 


of Lectures delivered at the South Kensington Museum. 
Fscp. 8vo, cloth, price 6s., 


SHOOTING SIMPLIFIED; a Concise 
Treatise on Guns and Shooting. Second Edition, re- 
written, and enlarged, with a Special Chapter on Breech- 
Loaders. By | James Dauziet Doveat, Author of “ Scottish 
Field Sports,” &c. 


WALFORD’S COUNTY FAMILIES 
contains the whole of the Untitled Aristocracy of the Three 
Kingdoms, besides a Complete Peerage, Barone , and 
Knigh inall 11,000 Families. In 1 handsame olume 
of 1,200 Pages, price 21, 2s, 
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